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PREFACE 



Oakwoojd Hall, though last pub- . 
lished as an entire work, was my first 
attempt at writing for the press, and 
is the one alluded to in the preface of 
the Miser Married, as having been un- 
dertaken upon reading a celebrated 
novel of great exuberance. The novel 
which occasioned it will be found in 
Mjts. Oakwood's library in the present 
work. 



VI PREFACEi 

Oakwood Hall was cut into shredt» 
and published some years sincc, under 
the title of Oakwood House, in the 
jperiodical publication called La Belle 
Assembl6e : the work, as it is now of- 
fered to the Public, has received great 
additions, and, I hope, many improvc- 
ments. 

Like the inlmitable aathor of.The 

Äntiquary, \ lay down my pen ad a 
writer of novels. Like him, I may re- 
sume itj for, in this world, where 
every thing changes, I hold a change 
of mind to be pardonable : but 1 have 
not the temptation to change which 
that great painter of character and 
manners had, his störe of learning, or 
his fund of humour. If I have written 
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well, I should be caxeful not to writq 
yfOTse j if I have not written well, I 
have already written too much. 

Catherine Hüttok. 

Bbwtnett's Hill, 
near Birmingham, 

Jet. 1819, 
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LETTER I. 

TO MRS. BRÜDENELL, BELMONT COTTAGE. 

Behold me thus far on iby. way to my 
nlitive dale ; my maid Anson my 
only companion in a post-chaise, and 
.my man James my only attendant. 
You bade me write an account of my 
joumey ; of what I see; feel, and 
imagine ; in a word, you require the 
Life and Opinions of Jane Oakwood, 
during a visit to her brother in York- 
shire. May you not repent your com- 
mands. I shali make but one condition \ 

• VOL. I. B 
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the town itself, which is one long wide 
Street, witb a few coUateral branches» 
is justly celebratejd fot neatness and 
el^ance. I sauntered to its church, 
a handsome ancient structure» with a 
tall tower steeple ; but it hurt my eyes 
to see those spaces occupied by sash 
Windows, which were orjginaUydestined 
to receive smaÜ panes, fastened into 
lead ; if not painted glass. t was at- 
tracted by a female figure in basso re- 
lievo> over the entrance» and approach- 
.ed.her, hoping to gain some informa- 
tion respecting ancient costume; 
but when I found that the lady had 
a pair pf wings springing from her 
Shoulders, and that her business was to 

-V ..... 

bold a coat pf arms, I thought f iirther 
examination unnecessary. 

The same kind of road, between 
rows pf stately trees, that had con- 
ducted me into Doncaster from the 

b2 
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soutb, led me out of it on the north. 
The fields are fertile ; büt the houses 
congregate in villages, and are not 
scattered about the countiy. To 
Wentbridge, which is ten miles, I do 
not recollect more than four near the 
road. One of these is a country inn, 
about seven miles from Doncaster, 
which holds out the sign of Robin Hood 
and Little John, and on the other side 
the road is a well, with a small stone 
building erected over it, still called 
Robin Hood's well. The neighbour- 
ing grounds, which are now a park 
and a comoion, were then a forest; 
and were the abode of ih^t pelebrated 
outlaw, and the scene of many of his 
exploits ; no doubt the well was used 
by him and his foUpwers. 

In the park stood the stump of a 
tree called the Bishop's tree root : a 
man is living near the spot, who kneiy^ 
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Hood set Jus back agäinsi a free, and 
his föoi against a thom ; and I am not 
sure I did not actually see the thorii 
itself ; for there are still some vevy old 
ones in the park. I saw threescore and 
ten of Bold Robin Hood^s menj come 
marching to their master's assistanee, 
at the well-kuown sound of l^s Korn. 
I saw the Bishop a suppliant in his 
turn^ denied the pardon he refusfed to 
grant, led by the hand, tfeated with 
venison and mock civility, robbed, and 
made to dance round a tree, the ex- 
istence of which is still remembered. 
In Short, I sung the vrhole bailad to 
Anson, and you are very fortunate I 
do not transcribe it to yoti. 

I have such a veneration for an- 
tiqüity, that I ishall inrtroduce to yout 
notice acouple of old shattered boards, 
held together by pieces of iron, which 
form the sign of a little public-house 
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at the ehtrance. of the village of Went* 
bridge. The figure represented is a 
Bell, in a new^ brighb blue livery,; 
richly trimitied with gold. The< in-i 
seription 

" 1633. 

The Blue Belloh Wenibridge HilL 
The old Sign's existing still." 

And rustic Royaüsts and. Oliverians» 
Jacobites and WilUamites, Whig« and 
Tories, Pittites südd Foxites» have tip^ 
pled under it. 

Mucb as I adniire white houses and 
white roadsy the clouds of limestone 

> 

dust which blew in my eyes at Feirry- 
bridge disgusted me ; and I shut my 
Windows and amused myself with ob- 
serving the loading and unloading of 
the heavy coaches from York to Lon- 
don. These are ponderous machines, 
and of no small importance. Besides 
the visible cargo of inside and outside 

B 4 
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native fields and woods, ^d the three 
smali iTiarke1>towns I had passed 
through in my way* 

York has an air of grandeur and 
antiquity j of gentry, if not nobi- 
lity ; of business, but not of trade. 
The shopä are inferior oniy to thöise öf 
the metropolis. Indeed the people 
hei*e have a proverb, " You may have 
eVerything ät York you can iat London, 
änd Adomb sand beside V' tneaniüfg h 
fine sand brougbt from the iieigh-« 
böüritig villa^ , of Acömb, för the 
Jjrürposes of scoaring. The bridge 
over the Ouze is high and narrow. 
The frti^öts arie narrow and crowd^d, 
and many of thö bouses project over 
them. Thei'e are twenty-three parish 
chtitches in Yotk, four large t^ity gates» 
and five postems. Someof the churches 
are beautiful ; all arfe veneraWe. The 
towerof Christ chnrch, onthepavement, 



IS literally a lantern ; anföpen octagon, 
suppcHted by eight pillars. The chttrch 
of St. Mai^ret, Walmgate, bas a 
emious Saxon porch, of five round 
arches, each within and smallerthanr 
tlie other^ and each supported by 
round pillars toilching the side walig. 
The two outer arches are ornamented 
with humani figurtö, beasb, and mon« 
sfters, carved in the stotie ; the tbree 
iirner with khotii> and different de^ 
viöes« 

The church of Saint Martin, Coney 
Street, has a curioud pulpit cloth, of 
ancient neediework* The centre piece 
represents the figure of Jesus Christ 
upon the cross, and God the Father, 
seated above, supporting him. Around 
is a boi-der, divided into different com- 
partments, each cöntaining a whole 
lengäi l%ure> about . six inches in 
height. The whote is worked in some* 

b6 
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thing like tent stitch, with shades of 
drab-coloured silk, on linen clpth, 
which it pnce entirely coveredj but 
time has» in some places, laid the 
cloth bare. The figures, and even the 
featuxes, are extremely well executed. 
The head of the Deity» that of a 
tespectable old man, has an em- 
bjToidered golden sun> like a watch 
case, hanging over it, which maybe 
lifted up at pteasure. The dress of 
the figures in the border is that of the 
beginning of the fifteenth Century, the 
reign of Heliry the fourth. The rest 
of the pulpit-cloth, on which thes^e 
pictures of needlework are sewed, is 
crimson velvet, studded with silver 
Stars. 

But the cathedral of York ! I cannot 
describe it. When I stood without, 
and contemplated its south side ; when 
I went OQ, and raised my aching eyes 
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to its west end, where two grand towers 
arise, and between them perches for a 
tiiousand images> some of which, alas ! 
are empty j when I stood in the centre 
within, and tuming round^ viewed its 
four matchlesa Windows ; I can give 
y ou no idea of what I saw, or what I 
feit I, who have such a mania for 
cathedrals, that I have travelled miles 
in eveiy direction, and hundreds in 
some, to see one! I, who regret the 
reformation on no account whatever» 
b\it that we can no longer build cathe- 
drals ! When one man could persuade 
another that his sinfiü: soul would go to 
heaven, if he cheated his heirs, and left 
what he could no longer enjby, towards 
building a chiu'ch ; what magnificent 
piles arosef Now, how difficult to 
obtain, by subscription» a few paltry 
thousands, to rear the plainest edifice ! 
York cathedral was two hundred 
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years in building, and each prelate 
endeavoured to outvie his predecessor 
ih what waa added to it. It is SM feet iii 
length from east to west; the transept 
222 from north to south ; the height of 
tiie body of the church 9Ö* But it 
daims precedence öf all cathedrals 
for die beauty of its Windows. That 
at the east end is 7^ f^^t high^ and SS 
broad, of painted glass ; and is said to 
be the most magnificent in t^e world. 
The Upper part is . remarkable for its 
tracery ; the lower, in a hundred and 
sevehteen partitions, represents almost 
the whole history of the Bible. Its op- 
posite, at the west end, though inferior 
on the whole, is said to surpass it, in 
its curious traceiy. The noble window 
at the end of the north transept is five 
distinct Windows joined together ; and 
you are told it was the gift of 
five maiden sisters^ who each woii^ed a 
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pattem in embröideiy as a model 
for the tracery of her shafe of the 
present. The south trahsept has six 
Windows ; one circular and very fine. 

A celebrated screeri, containing 
statues of all the Kings of England^ 
fröm William the Conquefor to Henry 
the sixth, Separates the body of the 

m 

chufch from the choir. It is said tö 
have been executed in the reign of 
Henry the Sixth, and to have included 
the Statue of that monatch, which the 
alt^hbishop of the next reign töök 
down, in compliment to Edward the 
föwrth. The niche remained empty, 
tili one of his successors compKmented 
Jämes the first with the vacant place, 
on his passage through York, to take 
ipoissession of the throne of England, 

The chapter-house appears to me 
bn* of thfe wonders of the worid. 
Without, it is an ugly excrescence. 
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with a sugar-loaf top, growing out of 
the north transept. Within, it isan 
octagon room, 63 feet in diameter, 
and 67 feet in height» to the centre of 
the roof, which is not supported by 
any pillar. The entrance occupies 
one of the eight sides, and over it were 
once placed statues of the Virgin Mary 
and twelve aposües, of solid ailver, gilt. 
These have been taken away } and had 
the whole cathedral been built of the 
same material, not one ounce would 
have remained upon another. The 
other seven sides of the octagon are 
alike. They each contain six marble 
seatSy arched over the top, Above 
these runs a gallery of stone» so ex- 
qui»tely carved, that to have an idea 
of it, it must be seen. The sculptor's 
workmanship was formerly covered 
with painting and gilding, which is 
now almost obliterated by time« Above 
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the gallery, each of the seven sides 
contains a noble window. In this room 
the business of the church should be 
transacted ; but, on account of the 
damp, its commanding offlcers adjourn 
to the council-room, or inner vestiy, 
and this is only usedon greatoccasions. 
What that business is^ is unknown to 
the prophane. The attendants are 
swom t6 9ecresy> andtiie guide looked 
as if it were not his place to eonjec-r 
ture. 

In the vestry I was shown a tbread- 
bare pall of gold tissue, which was 
canied over James the first, when at 
York; a pastoral staff of silver, in« 
tended to decorate a catholic arch- 
bishop, in the reign of James the 
second ; and several rings^ taken from 
the fingers öf different archbishops^ 
when their tombs were opened in the 
ycar 1736. The dates of the rings are 
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1258, 1315, 14^3, 14/76, and 1544. 
Two of them have each a Single ruby. 
But, above all, I was shown the fa- 
mous hom of Ulphus, king of the^ 
westem part'of Deirä ; the title deei 
by which the chui*ch holds landi^ of 
great value^ to this day. The ttvo sons 
of Ulphiis qüarrellin^- about the suc- 
cessiön to his estat^, he determined to 
show no pärtialiQr to either : he re- 
päired to Yoi'k, taking with him the 
hom out of which he usually drank, 
and fiUing it with wine, he knelt down 
before the altar, drank it ofF, and 
piously defrauded them both, by giv- 
ing the hörn, with all his possessiöns, 
to God and Saint Peter j and leaving, 
as was custoinary in these cases, the 
dignitaries of the church executors and 
residuary legatees. They have found 
this summary way of conveying an 
estate as good as twenty skins of parch- 
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ment and forty tliousarid wöiNäs. Thö 
hörn is tnade of an elephärit's toöth, 
and has a broad band of metal round 
it, oh which difierent figüres are rud^ly 
6ngf aved. Its original Ornaments werfe 
of gold, but they sharedthe fäte ofthc 
Virgin Mary and the tweive apostles. 

In a room leading to the vestry, I saw 
two ancient half-circular chests, whose 
iron hinges spread over the lids, like 
stalks and flowers. I enquired their 
use ; and was told that they had for- 
merly contained the treasure and valu- 
able Utensils of the church. They are 
now said to be empty, or fiUed only 
with rubbish ; the sacred chalices, 
mitres, and copes having, perhaps, been 
plundered by heretics, and some other 
place found for the raoney. 

If the revenues of the cathedral 
make rieh clergymen, the number of 
other churches in York make poor. 



V. 
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The reetory of Saiirt; Dennis^ Walm-* 
gate, is only twenty-three pounds a 
year; afaid a part of it aiises from the 
rents of small houses^ torn from the 
bowels of the poor, and half swallowed 
ap in repairs. 
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LETTER Iir. 



TO MRS* BftUOENELL, 



Oakwood. 

I ARRiVED at this place last Thurs- 
day. I cannot express my various emo- 
iions as I approached it ; the scene of 
childhood and youtb» so.long unvisited. 
Every path and every.field was marked 
by some event, and on every bush 
there hung a tale. My reflections na- 
turally reverted to myself« My acti- 
vity, my elastieity, that 

*< Golden- time ofyoutbful prime»'* 

SO pathetically lamenied by Bums, 
was göne. But I did not ask^ with 



him, whose excesses had brought on 
the su£ferings of a premature old age, 

f * Why com'st thou not again ?" 

I was grateful to the Supreme Rufer 
of the Univesse, tJiiat Ih^d not yet to 
endure the 

•* Weary, weary days. 

And nights of sle'epless pain.*' 

Fields and paths and trees remain ; 
bat every human face and figure was 
unknown to me. The inhabitants 
were either not those I had leil be- 
hind, or so changed that I could dis- 
Cover no traces of what they were. I 
was surprised to find even my brother 
so much altered, though I iiave soen 
him many times since I quitted Oak- 
wood : but the last is fourteen yeafs 
ago, and that, at our age, is enough 
to metamorpl^ose a young man or wo- 
man into an old one. He would find 
the present Jane Oakwood very dif- 



^ent fronpL the foraier ; but he fQühore 
to. remiiKJl, ,me of it. He x^celyed , me 
wlth great a&ction. 

'Xike me^ pay brother has ied a life 
x>f s^iigle jbl^sedaess. He . was a^id 
I ,9bQHld , find a b^helor's house jon- 
pl<^asaat ; . though he b^gS^d ipe . to 
cqns^er mjfself as its ipistress. :His 
babits, .bß i^idi h^ long been.,9Uch as 
tpdisqiudifyhim for,^^^^ he bad 
not only forgotten the forms of ^^re- 
ipQny, butofgoodbreeding.; iMsuried 
,bim that I should hdd th^Q^smaU^tipf 
bis habits sacred ; and tbat I bad.l^t 
b^n «pr^^tban fifly ye^m in tbe^orid, 
without contracting spme habits. iny- 
self». whicb; inight , regujjr^ indujlgeiice. 
I :flhould ^a^k but me thmg of: Jmn, 
,in^ich was; bis love, and aUtbe x^st J 
would make out for myjielf« t J{e , em- 
braced me, and ringing *bft:beU: for 
bis housekeeper, quitted the room. 
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Mrs. Simpson appeared in a ruby- 

ooloured sük gown, a clear-starched 

lawn apron and handkerchief, and as 

maof petdooats as would have clathed 

^$, ftmily of half a dozen ftiU grown 

^buighters. Her hair was powdered, 

and €ombed over a roll, and her cap 

crknped like the florendines of my 

grandmother, who leamed the art of 

pastry at a regulär schooL The poor 

wcwan came in trembling, and strok- 

iag down her apron, and begged to 

know my commands. I told her I had 

none to give. 

" To be sure, ma'am/* says she, *' my 
master keeps a very good table, and 
has every thing comfortable about 
him i for he leaves all to me ; but it 
can't be like what such a lady as you 
is used to, and he bid me take my 
Orders from you, ma'am." 

lO 
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I told her I should make tio altera« 
tkm^3ib&vev ^ that all woald -still be 
left to her; aaoid that I had no doubt 
her experience and «care would make 
it as comfertable to me as to her 
master. 

l^e poor ivroman looked ^elighted. 
** As to ej^erence, taa^am/^ said she, 
" I*ve had enough ; for Pve lived with 
my master above twenty years, and 
a good master he is ; though, - to be 
-mtef he hos his ways ; and as to 
^BecQf ma'am, that sha'n't be wanting. 
li remember wfaen I had Uved with 
my master about thi^e years, I for- 
got to ask him what pudding he 
airould have Ibr dinner ; an4 he was 
going a hunting, and I run out, and 
^ was just mounting his horse. ^ Sir/ 
says I, < I beg your pardon, what pud- 
ding '11 you please to have for dinner ?* 
* Whatever youVe a mind»' says he. 

VOL. I. c 
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* Then, »ir/ says 1/ TU make one of m)r 
own head, shäll I ?' And my mastet's 
a very joking gentleman, at times» 
ma'am. * Aye,* says he, * do ; but don't 
put too much snuff in it*— -* — To be 
sure I do take a pinch now and then ; 
for when I'm low-spirited it revives 
me/* Tö the truth of this pärt of her 
tale, the good woman's nose bore tes- 
timony. " And my master liked my 
pudding/' contmued she, " and ever 
since then he gives ihe no Orders, and 
I know what' he likes, and he never 
knows what he has for dinner, tili he 
sees it on the table/* 

I desired she would continue not 
only to make puddings but every thing 
eise pf her own head j and she left me, 
courteseying and saying she could not 
desire a more agreeabler lady to come 
into the house. 

I believe a female visitor was never 
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known at Oakwood in the memory of 
any of the servants ; and my Coming 
was as much dreaded by the whole 
household, as the arrival of the fox 
cöuld have been among the poultry. 
The master himself was Aot without 
his share of apprehension, both on my 
account and his own: on mine, lest 
he should not make his house agree- 
9hle to me ; on his own, lest he 
should be put out of his "way. But 
now I have been here almost a 
week, and the servants find I do not 
attack them, and the master finds that 
I can provide for my own amusement^ 
without putting him to the heavy fa- 
tigue of entertaining me ; we are the 
best friends in the world. Our grand 
maxim is, Ümt eachshall have his waj/, 
andno one shall interfere mth the wat/ 
^another ; and if it were more widely 

c 2 
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difihsed, I beKeve sodety wouM be 
the lütter for it. 

Mf brottier's way is aa^uncommon (me; 
but I dö not condemnitoti thätfacüount. 
He will not suffer any liiingvtö bie*kill- 
ed in bis fa(mse larger than a fl<ea; 
though he knowsr bis orwn ^grotmds^ si!^ 
ply bis table :witb mutton and veiUBon, 
bis Ärm-yard witbpoultiy, and tbe ad- 
joining river with fish. ■ He will bäte 
^very thing put to death instantly, 
and with as little pain a» possible; for 
its own sake ; and für bis, he will bave 
it done at tbe faim-^bouse, which is at a 
distättce» that be may not know when 
an atiimal is to die. 

In bis younger days be was fond of 
bunting ; but he has left it off from 
principle. He will eat of bare, if it tave 
been shot ; for, as >ali Creaturei^ must 
die, be tbinks a gun m&y 4>c^dBix)nL less 
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ipain than disease ; but he caa üo longer 
witnes3 l^e distress of a, hare with the> 
dogs in pursuit of her ; or sufifer such 
persecution, where he is maater. Even 
a fox» whom, asa robber and murderer, 
h^ thinks it right to destroy^ he will not 
allow to be hunted. 

Howthen you say can an oldbachelor 

spend his time ; for of course he will nei* 

thßr shoot nor fish ? you are right; he 

will not : but how he employs his tima 

you would findit difficult to guess. He 

labours in , his plantations* Not like a 

gentleman ; but like a man, and harcler 

than a man who Works for hire. His 

callous hands are familiär with the mat« 

tocki the spade, and the wheelbarrow« 

His pleasure grounds are so extensive, 

that theieis always room for improve- 

ment, at leafit for alteration f and if he 

consider it improvement^ it is enough. 

In this plaee» sbcubs must be stocked 

cS 
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up, the gtoünd must be dug three ffeet 
deep, the griavelly soil carried away^ and 
manure and fresh earth must be broüght 
from a distance to supply its place^ 
The whole must be levelled, and planted 
in a difFerent form ; and while thiis is 
doing, he i^ up at six o^dock in a niorn- 
ing ; dressed in a nankeen jacket, cap 
and trowsers, if the weather be mild ; a 
hat and wooUen jacket and trowsers, if 
it be cold or wet ; shoes studded with 
more than ploughman's nails ; and tak- 
ing half a dozen men with him, he is 
not only Superintendent of the work, 
but chief labourer. His exercise is so 
violent that it frequently obliges him to 
throw ofF his jacket, and work in his 
shirt. No weather interrupts his labour 
but snow. He has a fire in his dressing- 
room, winter and summer, and his valet, 
who has a much easier place than his 
master, has always a set of clothes bang'* 
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ing round it, ready for him, when he 
comes in. We dine alone, and he 
commonly dresses bef bre dinner ; but if 
the work be of very great importance, 
the only ceremony he observes is wash* 
ing his hands; and after hehas allowed 
himself the workmen's hour, he toils 
again tili six or seven o'clock. He is 
generally so fortunate, before his Job is 
finished, as to find another that must be 
done : if not, the interval is insupport- 
able, and therefore it is never long. 

Adieu. You who have seen me, not 
a Aorist, but a downright gardener ; 
who have admired the tulips, hyacinths, 
ranunculuses, and pipks I have culti- 
vated with my own hands, will perceive 
the resemblance between my brother 
and your friend. 

Jane Oakwood. 
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LETTER IV. 

TOTtfRS. BRÜDENELL. 

Oakwood^ 

MYapartment is the same loccupied 
in my youth, when every day brought 
some acquisition or improvement» My 
dressing-room is still hung round with 
flowers, traced by my hand^ and the 
fire screens are my needlework. The 
view from its Windows is almost divine, 
but I will spare you the particulars* 
Wood and water, hill and vale, roek 
and meadow, admit of infinite combina- 
tions by nature ; in description they 
are all alike ; and I have little more cha- 
rity for them than for the State of the 
atmosphere. ^ I will however infonn 
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you, tbat Oakwood Stands in one of f h6 
beaudful dales of this country, and 
commands it to a great extent; with 
the stüpendons hiite^ which guard it ort 
each side, and tbe liver which nms^ 
thFo^h the bottom» 

** And this our tijfe» ezempt fram public haunt» 
Finds^tofigues^in tree8> books in the ninuin^ 
brppksy 
. Sermons in stones^ and goodin every thing.*' 

B^t rumiing brool^s are not our only 
bpoks« My brother^s Ubraiy is all that, 
an E^gUsh gentleman could desire. 
Be8i4^ the best hlstorieB,^ ancient and 
modern» of eveiy country in the worid, 
hß has all Engli^ historians, from 
fi^oUingsbed to Huine; all Voyages 
BXi^ Travels, from Columbus to Lord 
Maicactney ; aU Foets^ from Chaucer to 
Bufnsj all dramstitic writers, from 
Sbakesp^ane/ Ben Jonson, and Befoir 
mont and Fletcher» to CpIqvaQ and- 

c5 
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Mrs. Inchbald; and all tbe Novels of 
Richardson, Fielding, SraoUett, Cum- 
berland, Holcroft, and Godwin. I 
should swell my letter intoaBookseller's 
qatalogue, were. I ta enumerate the 
Antiquities, Topography, and Miscel- 
laneous Works ; and he is continually 
adding all that comes out, which is 
either worth reading or looking at. 

Btit the number of my brother*» 
books is nothing, compared with their 
quality and^dress. In that they are ex- 
^ ceeded by many noblemen's and gen- 
tlemen^ libraries ; in these, I believe, 
they are scarcely to be paralleled. 
They exhibit every thing that is most 
rare and costly in paper, printing, en- 
graving, and binding. No book in his 
libraryhas a superioroutofit. Indeed^ 
should that happen, by an afiter pub- 
lication of the same work, it is immedi* 
ately added. 
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To look at my brotheif s books, giants, 
where giants could be found ; arrayed 
in red, green, and yellow morocco, 
half covered with gold j arranged in 
the nicest order, and viewed through 
plate glass j you would suppose they 
were to be seen, not read. Just the 
reverse. He reads them all through, 
except books of reference, and never 
lets any body eise see them, if he can 
help it. One of the singularities of his 
library is, that almost all may be read 
with pleasure, and nothing is admitted 
to make up a show, without spme in- 
trinsic merit of its own. 

From our father my brother has in- 
herited a taste for reading; from our 
mother a taste for rieh and splendid für- 
niture ; these, combined, have produced 
his library. His book-cases are as re- 
markable as their Contents. The parts 
that can neyer be seen are mahogany, 

c 6 
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hy bfs partieukr order y and the irönte 
are carved, and iriaid with every fcind 
of cosüy Woody in figures and di£ferent 
devicea. His correctness and care he 
derives from both ourparents; andthej^ 
are such, that there is not a spot uponf 
ä leaf, or a seratch^ upoit a bindin^ . m 
his whole libra^y** 

Mr. Oakwood^s pnnts aa?e not less 
extraofdinarjr than his bockst Inge« 
nef al he do^ not puFchase the entire 
works of ai^engraver^i butonly selecta^ 
the best pieces« ^ Of these he has thoei<*. 
sands, Ff en€b«mdEngKsh,«ingle priots^ 
companions and sets; atl tbe finest 
impressions^ and bound up iniportfbUos 
ofRtissian lefttber^ as largeas acard^ 
table« 

Here, then, is an enqokyment foor a 
snowy day j and for a part of eveiy 
day ; and I s^are it a» I please« Pie- 
iure» my brotherkas none $ except fa^ 



iBily poFtraits. As he says hiHiBelf) be 
keeps one habl^y^ horse in so expensive 
a mäWBter, tbat he cannot affi^td a pak. . 

My brotherloves to contemplate the 
physiognomy of celebrated men; and 
evexy part öf hfe house that is prop» 
fbr sucht worfcsi of art^ is omafioented' 
with thcir bttsts. Though firm taa 
party himself, talents or notorieiy, of 
any kmd, or on any side, is a sufficient 
Yrarrant for admissionr ameng tbe dumb 
inhabitants of Oakwood Hiiä. Here 
Pitt and Fox, Pfrrcival and Bellingbatt, 
Casdereagh aiid Bürdet!^ fergettiBg all 
animosities, stand qttietly'by tbe side of 
each other. " 

Neither are aHourtonguettonguÄS' 
of trees. My bröther haa gr^tdually de- 
clined the soeiety of the neijgjhbociring 
famiUes j our vicar has a bettet" fiving, 
and" does^ not reside here,' and Mr. Ne- 
vil, his eurate^ thou^ a yoting man of' 
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good sense, has indulged himself in 
laughing at sorae of my brother's pecu- 
liarities, and is not admitted into the 
house. But it is not good for man to 
be alone. Every evening, after supper, 
John Freeman, a sturdy yeoman, who 
lives opposite the park gates, comes to 
talk oyer history and poKtics with Mr. 
Oakwood, and to sharehisbowlof negus. 
It is lucky that, though their politics 
differ, they are not directly opposite j for 
ray brother is irritable and warm, and 
John is stedfast as a rock. 

In his youth, John Freeman culti- 
vated a small patemal estate ; but pre- 
ferring a life of ease, he now lets it for 
a hundred pounds a year, and with his 
wife and an only daughter, lives on his 
income. They keep no servant j but the 
wife's sister, JVIrs. Anderson, lives with 
them, and paying a trifle for her board, 
assists in the different employments of 
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thefamily. The:whole of John's edu- 
cation consisted in leaming to read and 
write ; but he had such an uncommon 
fondness for the former of these occu- 
pations, that, at a veiy early period, 
almost in infancy, he had read the 
Bible and Rapin's History of England. 
His memory was so retentive, that he 
not only knew. all the events, but all 
the characters of the Jewish and Eng- 
lish histories ^ and, of the latter, all the 
chronology. This knowledge was pro« 
digious ; but here John stopped. Dur- 
ing his farming life he continued to read 
the History of England on a winter's 
evening, and the Bible on Sundays; 
but he added nothing to his stock of in- 
formation. He would not look into 
any other history than that of Rapin, if 
it feil in his way. Believing that to be 
the best and most faithful, he thought 
it would be wasteof time to read a worse. 
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and endBiigeringhis fi|m convic^ön of 
right and wrong to read a diffifrent. 
ThiB last fear was grouiidless j fiwr no 
man was ever less likeljr to be shaken m 
any crimen h^ had once adopted. 

WheH John Freemaa lefe his fann^ 
he fouind so muchleisure on his hands^ 
tbat he perceived the necessity of 
extending his studies. The whole 
woi'ld of fiction, inclu^ng poetiy> 
he utterly despised. He believed 
literally in the celebrated maxim of 
Bdileau— . 

" Nothiogis beautifulthatis^not true.*' 

He read the histories of Greeoe and 
Rome. Ideas do not make the same 
indelible impression at fiifly , as at seven 
years of age ; but he is nearly as well 
aequainted with Sparta. and Athens, 
as with Jerusalem and London ; with 
]%ilip of Macedon and Alexander the 



Great, aswitK David and Henry the 
fiflh ; with Sdlon and Lycurgus, as 
with Solomon and Alfrede Here bis 
knowlec^e rests for ever; and hc 
would : shut bis eyes manfuUy agaixü^t 
mky tbing^^ that! should tend to increase 
it 

John Freeman is a republican of tbe 
oldl school ; a steady admirer of the 
ancient republics of Greece and Rome, 
and of lib^y in Opposition to mo« 
narchy. He is a republican by descent, 
and inherits bis principles with his 
house and land. His father, Oliver 
Freeman, whom I well knew, and who 
dated his age with the last Century, 
remembered both his grandfathers, 
who were officers in the army of Oliver 
Cromwell ; and one of them named 
him afler his former master. 

What an air-drawn bubbleisthis free- 
dom ! how beautiful ! how evanescent ! 
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Like Shakspeare's lightning, goue^ 
befolg we can say " Tis there/* The 
Oioment after it was. attained, was not 
Oliver Cromwell absolute monarch, 
under the name of Protector, and 
Napoleon Bonaparte, under that of 
First Consul ; though the people were 
still amused with the sound, and 
knew not the bubble had burst ? The 
pne, knowing his people's attachment 
to liberty, contented himself with the 
power of a king, without daring to 
assume the name ; and they thought 
they were free. The other, knowing 
his people's fondness for grandeur and 
shew, ro§e superior to kings in title, 
as in power ; and they believed they 
rose with him. 
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LETTER V 



TO MRS. BRUDENELL. 



Oakwood, 

Going into the housekeeper'sr room 
thiB other day, I was Struck with a 
stiiall landscape, framed and glazed, 
which was cut in writing paper so ex- 
quisitely fine, that. I could scarcely 
believie it iii the power of scSssars to 
execute it, or ha.üds to guide them. 
The subject was the ruins of Palmyra, 
and the whole was surroimded by a 
border representing fine lace* 

.** Pray, Mrs. Simpson," said I, " who 
didthis?" 
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" O, ma*am/' she replied, " it's thc 
handy-works of Peggy Freeman/* 

" Does she visit you sometimes ?*' I 
asked. 

^ Why, ye^ ma'am» she does come 
now and then, with her mother and 
her aunt} but not very qftem. To 
be sure she's a very pretty sort of a 
girl, and very good-natured ; but she's 
too high-flown for me. She's too fond 
of reading to be good for any thing* 
She has read all the books at the 
Parsonage over and over j and> I be- 
lieve, in my heart, that sooner than be 
without books, she^d make 'em hersel£ 
But it's her mother^s fault, and so I 
tdd her. « Here, Mrs. Freeman,' says 
I, * you keep slav«, slave, and let your 
daughter sit reading tkePüpe^ and the 
Four Seasons, and the Yotmg NigM 
Thüughts, when she ought to be mak- 
ing a pudding, or sweeping up the 
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houseP— * Why/ says she, * Mrs. Simp- 
son/ says she, * if my daughter likes to 
ready a&d XJike to fnake a pudding and 
sweep^tbe house^ I think nobody can 
blaine US for vonr separate employ- 
fweiits/-^* Well/^says I, every one in 
his way : bui I^ know if I'd a daughter, 
rd make bet good forscffiiefching. Your 
hundred a ycar »wotft buy Peggy 
a t gentleman, and all her leaming 
won't Cook her husband^s dinner, nor 
her ingenousness mend bis stockings/ 
Though, ■ to be sure, ma'^m, con- 
tinued Mrs.^ ^8impson, the •Tineighbours 
do say that <Mn Nevil the curate is 
straagely smitten with her, and some 
people have taken it into their heads 
to fancy he nright marry her ; but he 
knows o' which aide bis bread is .but- 
tered \ and he knows that reading 
books is of no "use in a famiiy, ^hat- 
ever it may be in the pulpit. Besides, 
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they say now he's for an appl^ off a 
higher boügh." 

This account of the housekeeper 
raised my curioßity to see Peggy Free- 
man, and I took my evening walk to 
the house. Jessamine and woQdbine 
were climbing on each side the door^ 
and a small flower-garden lay before 
it. I found the good mother knitting, 
the aunt at her spinning-wheel, and 
Peggy finishing a beautiful drawing of 
the Choice of Hercules. The firmness 
of her figuTe of Virtue, the fascination 
of Pleasure, and the beauty of both, 
astonished me ; nor was the indecision 
of Hercules, or his muscülar strength, 
less striking. Peggy received me 
with native ease and sweetness. In- 
deed my unexpected entrance caused 
no more confusion in the wholß groupe, 
than that of my favourite spaniel. 
. The bouse was a pattem of ne4tn!es3. 
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Its casements were adomed with white 
ciirtains, and its cherry-coloured floor 
partly covered with a carpet ; the redt 
of the fiirhiture had descended froin 
father to son, with the house that coii- 
tained it. The polished tables, chaird, 
and dresser were of massive oak ; and 
over the latter were ranks of shining 
pewter, from Ihe dish which held the 
Christmas beef, to the plate from which 
it was eaten. On one side of the fire- 
place stood a couch, calied a squab ; 
on the other, a heavy, immoveable 
oaken chair, capable of holding three 
persons, calied a lang-settle, that is a 
long seat. The chimney corners were 
adofned with brazen tongs, fire shovel, 
and chaflSng dish, and apair of beUows 
mounted with the same metal. 

I remarked to Mi<S. Freeman the 
ancient fumiture of ner house, and 
told her with what care I should pre- 
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serve it. She said her busband valued 
it so higbly, Ihat he not only would 
not ' part with any of it^ but that he 
would not suffer it to change its place ; 
and she had had great difficulty to pre- 
vail upon him to let her take the 
wooden cradle qp stairs, in which bis 
ancestorS) himself, aiid bis daughter 
had been nursed ; but that at last she 
had gained her poinl, and it was now 
in Company with the cane chairs 
above. 

During this latter part of the con- 
versation^ John entered^ and bade 
bis wife take me up stairs to see the 
cradle, which he assured mewas a 
great curiosity. She knew this Cham- 
pion of freedom too well, to dispute 
the smallest of bis eommands, and led 
the way, while her daughter followed. 
The cradle was indeed curious; of 
pannelled oak, grown black with age, 
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mnamented with carving ; and had a 
cross at the top^ probably to secure its 
infitnt tei^mt ftcm the influence of 
witchcrafi;. or evil spirits, wheii the j 
were in fashio^. But the whole room 
i/ras a curiosity. It was Feggfs. The 
bl^e aqd white striped linen curtains 
of the bed and window were the Joint 
;tnanufacture of the motber and aiint ; 
leyery thing dse shewed touches of her 
p.wn band. The walis she had herseif 
painted light bhie; but no more of 
them was sjeen above the chairs, than 
^rved ton j» ground-work to the in- 
numerable drawings and landscapes of 
€ut paper with whicfa they were cover- 
ed. The drawings were various. Land- 
js€apes, flowers» birds» and buttejflieSf 
in tibeir native colours ; and portraits 
in Indian ink, in which the fine touches 
of the pencil were such an exact copy 
43f the strokes of the burin, that it re- 
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^ulred the nicärt eye 0(>i£stiii^feAi tiiüd 
drawuig froin #ri engraivilig. l%ie 
eouaterpäiie and cushions ot the cme 
cha^ were «f white liiiei^; with kaofs 
of flolTi^rs of her öwn quiüing ; Ihe 
cait>et^ of öahvas, covered with flöWejs 
c^ her öwn wojiäng; iHjid artifieSal 
flowers of her own making oimamented 
the chimney-^iece. Even the bo»s 
were covefred vnih ^ting- paper, with 
srnsäl prints pasted on, ^nd vamished 
over. 

" Peggy/' «aid I, aitonished ät what 
I saw, " IB. it posibk all these are your 
Performances ?** 

She replied, with greät inodesly,- ** I 
have a taste for these fanciftil employ- 
mentSy xna'am ; and iriy father and 
mother are so kind as to give me 
ieisure to indulge it." 

The mother she\^ed me Peggy^s em- 
btbidery on muslin^ and even ^her 



daming of the famify lineiu ^^ There is 
some charm ip your fisgem, ceitainly/^ 
flaid I ; ^' I iiever saw any fhing so ex- 
quisitely neat Tbe penoilt the scmiara, 
smd the needle acquire powers in your 
haadB. of which I did not think them 
capable. The peaoil and scissors I 
wiliingly cede to you : but you beat 
1116 on my own ground ! I, who never 
fiftw any 6ort of needle^work which I 
did not learn; or practised any in 
which I did not excel ! '* 

To complete your idea of Peggy 
Fre&Enan, I must teil you that her 
person is tall and slenäer ; her features 
are extremely pleasing^ and though, 
perbapS) not regularly beautiful^ in- 
separably connected with my ideas of 
beauty ; and her complexion is the 
purest red and white, by 

^^ Nature*s own sweet and cunninghand laid on/' 

D 3 
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Her manner ahews a coiiBciousnetti that 
her owB talents äre an equivalent to 
ihe nmk ofthose the world would call 
her superiors ;' but her self-confidence 
has no presumption. ' Her manners^ 
indeed, bespeak a.knbwledge of the 
World» which neither Intuition nor 
books could give. This she has acquired 
at the house of Mn Caradine, a gentle- 
man about twenty miles distant, whose 
daughter is her intimate friend. 

Such is my neighbour. But she is 
something more than this, which I do 
not wqU know how to describe. Some* 
thing which speaks to the heart, and 
which my heart teils me I could love. 
I promise myself great pleasure in her 
Society. 
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LETTER VI. 

TO MRS. BBXmXMXLL. 

OaJtwood. 

My mornings are inviolably my own, 
This is one of my singularities« In 
,the aftemoon Margaret (Peggy now 
no more, for I like no Peggy but Allan 
Ramsay's) works or walks with me; 
and I have introduced her to our even- 
ing Society, where my brother and her 
father, having read the news of the 
day, generally make some comments 
not much in its favour. On politics 
we are both silent ; on other subjects 
we join as we please ; and my brother 
acknowledges the pleasure he derives 
from female conversation. 

dS 
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My brother's temper is naturaÜy 
violent. He loves and hates, and 
speaks, in extremes i and, by speaking 
only to inferiors, he has contracte^ 
some sjtrong modes of expression, that 
would not pass ourrent in the world. 
John Freemsm is us positive as my bro^ 
liier is warm, and fears the 'squire no 
merethanthe'squiredoeshim. Hence, 
when they differ in opinion^ a stranger 
would bdieve a quarrel must ensue, 
and they would part in anger, if not 
fbr ever. But, besides the regard 
whkh every body feels for my brother, 
who knows him thoroughly, they are 
held together by two of the strcMigest 
ties in the world^ babit and self-in- 
tetest They bave conversed so long^ 
that each is become necessary to the 
oth^, and neither could find a sub« 
stitute. 

" Brother/' said I, last night, « have 
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you. Methodist u9l the villagie ? I h6ar4 
psalm siHging just npw, a» I pa^^ 
Webster's bara." 

" I believe/^ re^ed h^, **there is 
jEiot a viUage in the kiagdom without 
them. They swarm like gnats ob, a 
summer^s evening« They wapted one 
a^ uty coach-houses to preach ip, hut 
I would bur«. it first I ^xpiect I ahall 
ijLpt kße^ a servant iu. the house for them 
soon, fpr if ever they ponv^Ct one^ I 
dUtcharge hw directly/' 

^< Why 4o^ th^ic Religion, di^qiK^y 
thßm im 9^c^ ^'^ c^m^^pd L 

** Beeaufie they are af][ rpgues,^ hie 
aww^red. ^^ Tk^Ji^ i^ 9Qt pne that 
waukl not ^gIr youjf pocket: and 
though I canQot keep oanimg, lying, 
and ^eating oijit e^f th^ i^kig^, I will 
not let theipoi reside in my hpusj^ if I 
know it" 

M You are veiy right,^' S4i4 J. •* I 

d4 
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know little of the Methodist» ; and I 
did not know that dishonesty was one 
of the doctrines they teach/^ 

*^ I sujppose they do not teach it/' 
replied my biother j « they only prae- 
tise it;** 

" In that predicament, I imagine»^ 
Said I, << stand all religions. All in- 
cidcate good ; and so far as the pro- 
fessors o£k^y conunit evil» they depait 
from their^ifliwn faith. That the Me- 
thodists, pretending to more sanctity 
than their fellow-christians^ and pos- 
sessing no more virtue, are wider from 
their professions than others, 1 can 
easily believe ; buV surely» thait is all/' 

** No/' Said my brother^ "It is not 

all. Hiey were origmally, as <them- 

selves confess, the vilest of iriltiners» 

and so they are still. Can the impres- 

sion made by the rant of aii enthusiast 

be lasting ? Can 4t change the n aturf 



* 
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of an Ignorant Uockhead? If it re- 
strain the tongue of a prophane swearer, 
ydll not the evil principle come out in 
the shape of a lie ?*^ ' • 

** If I grant. you that Methodists 
before their conversion were the vilest 
of sinners," said I, ** the result will be 
much in their favour j for they are now 
decent, orderly members of society, 
If they have banished swearing, drink« 
ing, and debauchery, we may forgive 
them a little hypocrisy. The manners 
of all are improved, and unquestionably 
the morals of many/^ 

" WeU, I will not involve all in a 
generali6ensure9 then/* rejoined my 
brothei?^: " but I believe their religion, 
like tt^ of the Pharisees of old, cor- 
rects ntnners rather than morals/^ 

" ^piSy afiect simplicity of dress/* 
said Margaret, ** and I have known a 
female Methodist take moi:e time M(d 
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pains in starching a cap border, than I 
do in Curling my hair.'* 

" Besides/'-said my brother, '* their 
» ignorance is unpaxdonable. I stopped 
a moment at Webster*» bam-door the 
other night, and heard a black-handed 
blue coated fellow reading scripture in 
a manner that would have made your 
hair stand on end, and saying that all 
the great guns of heaven were charged 
np to their mnzzles, and wöuld shortly 
be fired oflF by the angel Gabriel against 
the devil*s heir at law, Napoleon Bo- 
naparte/* 

" And I,** Said John Freeman,'^ 
" made one of the congregation a few 
evenings ago, when the preacher cried, 
looking round on the assembly, St. Paul 
says^ * / can do all things /* He laid 
down his Bible, with an air of incredu- 
Jity ; and shaking his head, repeated^ 
•Äfc Paulsat/$y he can do all things ! Pll 



hy hm haJ^ a cr&wn qf Aeti. And 
taking a half-crowH piece out q^ his 
pocket, he produced it to his heareia«^ 

•• Aye,'' interrupted my brqtber, 
<^ he had studied this brilliant £oweff ef 
rhetoric, and borrowed the halffCroim 
for the purpose.'* 

«<Very likely, sir/* resumed John. 
<< Bat, after a pause, finding St» Paul 
did not come forward and aecept his 
wager, he cried Hold! let mßrst he 
sure! And taking up hia Bible, he 
read, *I can do all tkings — ^ hf the heip 
qfGirist.^ O, says he, thafs anoAer 
qßur. lü not lay agaimt that} and 
put his half-crown again into his 
pocket." 

♦* This is vulgarity bordering upon 
prophaneness,'^ said I ; " biit it is cal- 
culated to arrest the attention of the 
multitude ; and probably, in the course 

d6 
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of the evening, they might hear some« 
thing better. Had this man/like 
St. Faul himself, reasoned ofrighteous- 
nesSf temperance, and judgment to 
come, his sermon had passed unheeded^ 
and the next night of his preaching» 
his congregation would have met at 
the ^le^house or at foot-}>alL" 

'^Ishould think/' said Margaret, 
^ << it must be difficult for farmers ser- 
vants and labourers to be awake to the 
exhortations of the preacher, notwith- , 
Standing the variety they contain. Ale 
and foot-bali are more powerfc^ stimu- 
lantsthan elöquence, and either might 
for a time make them forget the fatigue 
of the day." 

" You know not the power of that 
eloquence which ranges from ever- 
lasting happiness to a potatoe, and 
comprises every tone, from a whisper ^- 
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to a roar," said my brother ; " however, 
I suppose the auditors do sleep some- 
times/' 

'< I was a witnesiä of it the other 
night»'' said John Freeman ; <' and the 
orator was very civil upon the occasion ; 
for» Ibung his eyes upon the roof of the 
harn, he criedi 'Sinner! awake! I 
will not expose thee by pointing thee 
out to the congregation ^ but I will 
stop a few minutes to give thee time to 
rouse thyself. *' 

<<An infallible method to awake 
either saint or sinner," taid my bro- 
ther ; " for if you read tili a maA fall 
asleep, he awakes when the voice 
ceases : and as sure a method to engage 
the attention of the congregation ; for 
each would be looking round for the 
sleeper. I have been told, however^ 
that the metI)odist preachers have 
more ways than one of awakening 
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sinnersi and that one of them tkrew 
his Bible at the head of a sleeping man, 
saying, " Ifyou will not Äear the wwd 
of God, you shall^e^ it/* 

" Men go to church/* «aid I, ^* to be 
^avely taught, or severely reprebend- 
ed; neither of which is very pleasant« 
But it is very pleasant to be amused \ 
and doubly so, under the idea of per- 
fonmng the duties of rellgion* I have 
no doubt that Wesley, the great ftppstle 
of the methodists, was sensible of this; 
and intermixed anecdotes and familiär 
sayings in bis disconrses, as other 
itinerants hang up the %ures of wild 
beasts, to draw Company : and it has 
frequently happened that some ex- 
pression has Struck the sinn^r with 
cdnviction or remorse, and made a 
convert of him, wheri he only wentto 
see the show/* 

^< If the methodists taught men 
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their duty by way of amusement,** 
Said my brother, '^it would be an 
improvement on the ivory letters and 
dissected maps of children. But they 
send them to the lowcst pit of hell, 
by their own authority, and terrify 
them out of the little reason they ever 
had to guide them !" 

«* Som^'e farce and some tragedy, bro- 
ther," Said I : " if amusement bring 
them together, terror holds them. The 
grand secret is to let neither predomi- 
nate too much.** 

The clock now strack eleven, 
which was our signal to retire. John 
Preeman took home his daughter ; and 
my brother, shaking me heartily by 
the band, bade me good night. 

Jake Oakwood. 
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LETTER VII. 



TO MISS CABADINE, OATLET MAKOR. 



You have often rallied me, my deaf 
Maria, on the attentions of Mr. Nevil, 
but as they were confined to the sup- 
plying me with books, and the im- 
provement of my small stock of knbw- 
ledge, I could not admit your §Ur- 
mises. What could be more natural 
than that a man of sense and leaming, 
at a distance from every human being 
acquainted with books or qualified for 
conversation, except Mr. Oakwood, 
my father, and myself, and forbidden 
the Society of the former, should seek 
refuge at our cottage ? Was it not also 
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teätural that when he saw my passion 
for reading, he shoiüd furnish me with 
the means to gratify it» and that when 
the same topics were common to us 
both, and to no otber person within 
his reach^ he should seek my society ? 
Mr. Nevil and myself have, in the 
courge of our reading^ admired the 
fiiame beauties^ and eondemned the 
jsame faults ^ and if both our jndgments 
were tolerably correct, it could not 
have been otherwise« Where our 
tastes have differed, I have endea« 
vou^red to think like Mr# Nevil ; and 
where I could not change my opinion, 
he has sometimes doubted his own» 

You laugh at my n^li^^i/^history, 
and you teil me that Mr. Nevil» being 
twenty-five years of age, and myself 
nineteen, the natural consequehce was» 
that he should become my lover. You 
even now believe that I have made the 



diseovery^ and that what I have md 

is tfae prelude to my communicatuig it 

to you* Indeed you beliqve too muqh. 

I am only going to teil you that the 

behaviour of Mn Nevil is inexplicable j 

and tfaat iC I wäre to describe bis 

manners of yeoterday, it would give 

you no centain idea of those of to-day* 

He approai^hes me witb an air of cold- 

ness^ almost of reluctance; he sits 

silent and abstracted, and walks qnt of 

the house without taking leave. Tbe 

following day bis vi^ commences in 

the same manner; someithing . acci- 

dentally leads toi contversation ; he 

becomes animated and interesting ; and 

leaves me abrupäy, The third day he 

does xnot Visit me ; ü^he see me walk* 

ing, he strikes into another path ; and 

if he think I have finished reading one 

of bis books, he sends» instead of 

biinging me another« 
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Is Mr. Nevil a£raid I should like him 
too well ? Not satisfied witli fais jßriend* 
ship, does he think I aspireto bis love ? 
And does he kindly assume repulsive 
manners at some times, lest I should 
be betrayed into unrequited fondness 
by bis attention at others ? In person, 
aa in mihd, Mr. Nevil is greatly supe- 
rior to any man I have seen; and 
perhaps I might love bim, if be 
smnkmsly sought my regard;. but I 
believe I do not atready love bim, and 
tba4^ if I did^ I should not allow my 
afiection to annoy bim. The humiMty 
beo0ming my inferior Station^ I trust, 
ivill n€t fbrsake me ; but I own I feel 
ofifended at bis capricious behaviour. 

From this uagrateful subject I tum 
to one wbich a£fords me real pleasure; 
Mrs. Oakwood, Mn Oakwood's sister, 
has been some time at the Hall, and 
baving accidentally seen one of my 
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landscapes in cut paper in the hoüscf" 
keeper's room, she was so pleased with 
it that she honoured me with a \iaiC 

Mrs. Oakwood is an cid maid ; an 
appellation which is considered so 
much like a tenn of reproach» that I 
have observed people of good breeding 
avoid making use of it. Wfay should 
this be ? If a woman live Single from 
necessity, it is possible she may deserve 
our pity, but she cannot our contempt ; 
if from choice, she cannot be the 
object of either. Having no one's 
taste or temper to consult but her own, 
she may contraet some peculiarities ; 
but they cannot generally be so ridicu- 
^ lous as to render her a proper object of 
derision. She has fewer virtues to 
exercise than a married woman ; she 
cannot make a good wife or a good 
mother; she is not called upon to 
" love, honour, and obey*' a husband, 
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4ir *^tO'tndn up children in the way they 
should go }" but she may be a dutiful 
daughter, an afiectionate sister, a 
faithful fhend, and an indulgent mis- 
tress ; and are not these relations to 
cur fellow-creatures sufficient io con^ 
stitute a respectable woman? Such 
Mrs« Oakwood ever has been, and still 
is. She has never been handsome, 
but her person is yet elegant; änd 
good sense and good nature are so 
strongly depicted in her countenanee, 
that they cannot be mistaken. I love 
her, and every one does so that comes 
within die sphere of her attraction. 
Till my acquaintance with this lady, 
my Visits to the hall were confined to 
the housekeeper's room ; except when 
Mrs. Simpson, in the absence of her 
master, chose to make a display of the 
wonders of her empire, and her art of 
governing, by leading me through the 
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stately apartoeats. A« my nottona 
oa tbis isubject rise no higher than 
neatnetss and comfiort accompankd hy 
a litüe taste^ myadmiratioii WM 80&I1 
oyer ; and as Mrs« Simpson's ideas» 
though estremel^. correct within her 
own doininionSf seldom wander out iof 
them, it^as nottixe wish of ehh^r thät 
my Visits should he A^equent« But 
Mrs. Oakwood has opened a new field 
for me. She has introduced me into 
the roQtn in which Mr. Oakwaod 
passes his eveninga, where I join the 
conv^saticm, and form one of the^ 
parlr^. An evening party composed of 
four- persons ! An cid bachelor, an old 
maid, an old farmer» and ayounggirl, 
who has scareely been out of her 
native dale, except to the nearest 
market^town, and to the house of her 
dear Maria ! Let, however, the seedt 
fers be silent. We have neither cfurds 

8 
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nor music, it is tnie ; nor have we any 
lofty flights of imagination ; but our 
conversation never degenera^s beiow 
piain good sense. 

Margaret Freeman. 



f. , 
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LETTER VUL 

TD MISS CAR^DINi;, OAT^^SY MAKOR^ 
HT DEAR MARIA» 

The enigmatical l>ehaviojur of Mr, 
Nevil is bow expiained, and I hasten 
to give you Ü^e Solution. TP*day he 
brougbt me RQUSseau's Elpisa ; << Read 
that, Margaret/^ said he^, f^ and teil me 
what you think of it*' 

" t do »ot know whether I dare 
read it,*' replied I, ^fter having opened 
jthe book j ^< for the ^uthor himself re- 
presents it as dangerous/' 

<< Nothing cm be dangerous tp 
you,** Said Mr. Nevil, " who know not 
what Jove is— -But teil me whether 
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ydü believö it pos^Ble to devote your 
whole soul to one lierson, aüd after-^ 
wards be hap]py with another ? *' 

" I should dread the trial,*' xie{died 
I •_« but your question requires some 
explanation» Am I to suppose the 
Öbject of my alQfection to be deserving, 
pr unworthy of my regard ?** 

**- Deserving äs an angeL" . , 

<* That term is gcnerally applied to 
females j but there may be angels of 
the other sex/' 

" Undoubtedly there are," said Mr. 
Nevil, with a look of some perplexity. 
*< Don't you know that Beizebub was 
a fallen angel ?*' 

" Is the supposed object of my love 
^to resemble Beizebub ?*• 

" Beizebub ! She is the mo^ per- 
fect of her sex ! She is all beauty, 
elegance, and sweetness! heaveiily bqth 
inmindandperson!*' 

VOL.I. E 
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'* I am äfräid I could never have a 
lover ofrthat(description<> Would you 
have "mei . imagine . /hinx a celestiai 

i *« I-don*4.kn()wwhatf J ,wovid havc, 
jor what I^ay-f-I cappot ^press' my- 
.3.elf clearly^^My ttieaning is to knqw 
whether you think it possible fbr map 
— or woman (which is the i^ame thing) 
to sacrifice the most tender passion for 
one object, and retain any hope of 
happiness with another, who is perfectly 
indifferent to him^-— I mean to her»" 

I ceased to correct Mr, Nevil» 

** Nothing can exceed my inexperi- 
ence in such a matter/* replied I; 
" but let me ask what motive could 
be sufficiently powerful to demand this 
sacrifice?" 

" A motive worthy of Beizebub 
himself— the love of money ?" 

^* I believe then that money could 
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not counterbalance the Iobs of abeloved 
person.**^ 

" Oh ! I believe so from my soul," 
said Mr. Nevil. [ " But there is a demon 
mpre unrelenting than even Mammon ; 
more inexorable in his demands upon 
mortals — I mean the prlde of family 
—-How would you satisfy this mpn- 
ster??? 

f* I cannot answer such extraor- 
jiinary questions," said I. " You fol- 
get thatyou are demanding them of 
pne whoße Situation in life excludes her 
firom every degree of pride of that sort. 
My ancestors had nothing to boast, 
lanless honesty were a subject for it. 
Tlie rabble of Jack Straw might tak^ 
for their mottp, 

'* When Adam delv'd and Eye span, 
Who was theo a gentleman ? '' 

but it has been said that no one ever 
despised the advantagea of birth but 
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thöse Avfao did not possess tiiem. If 
they were mine, I think I shoidd flOt 
d^sjnse them/* 

" How reasonable ! how candid T* 
<e:^claiined Mr. Nevil. " You will not 
^liow me the satisfaction 6f once tfamk- 
iBg you in the wröng! You will not 
give me a chance of quarrelling witlji 
you, by utteringone absurdity !*' 

** Why do you desire tothink meanly 
of me, sir ? or why would you scek a 
prefence to quaitel with me ? Besto^pf 
upon me only that share of your good 
opinion which your judgment may tdl 
you that I merit, and which therefore 
-you cannot withhold ; but do not seek 
an occasion to quarrel with the young 
woman you have condescended to in- 
struct, and who, if the testimony of her 
own conscience may be trusted, has 
given you no cause of offence. Go, 
ftir, withdraw your Communications, 
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and retain your books; and if you 
wisk to see me no more» do not imagiue 
that a quarrel is necessary to oiir sepa^ 
ration>*' 

*' I thank you, Margaret," said Mr« 
Nevil, solemnly, " for having uttered a 
Word I could not articulate« I must 
indeed see you nö more, at least at 
present ; but I shaU attach your Image to 
€vesy book we have perused togetfay&r, 
and look back upon the hours I have 
passed in your soclety as an enchaating 
vkicHi, whfle those present will be a 
painful reality. I have sat with you 
ibr hours, endeavouring to summon 
resolution enough' to make the declara- 
tion I am now going to make ; but I 
dlways deferred the dreadful task tili 
the morrow. It now shooks my soul, 
and it wiU be so revolting to you, that 
you would banish me &om your pre- 
(sence, if I could form a design to eMter 

£3 
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it : yet caiinot I quit you— quit you 
for ever, wlthout acquainting you with 
the State of my heart. I love you, 
Margaret» love you almost to distrac- 
tion i yet J am going to marry ano- 
ther/* 

Mr. Nevil's emotion here stopped 
his voice j and if my looks were faith- 
ful to my feelings» they must have been 
expressive of astonishment and horror. 
After some moments he continued, 
" I have neither fortune nor expecta- 
tions. How could I äsk you to be« 
come the wife of a curate in an obscure 
village ? or how could I submit to re- 
main in such a Situation myself ? But 
the other obstacle I mentioned is yet 
more invincible — Will you pardon me 
if I again name it ? My family has 
stoöd near the throne for ages : it has 
even made and unmade kings : some 
of its onours and possessions remain, 
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though neither have descende^ to me j 
but teil me, could I marry the daughter 
of a simple yeoman, howcver deserving 
and accomplished?'* 

Mr. Nevil again paused, but I was 
süent, and he proceeded. " Dear 
Margaret, forgive me for such unheard 
of presumption ; but my emotions must 
for once have vent, and my wayward 
behaviour must be expläined. For 
some time, your modesty, your in- 
genuousness, your talents, and your 
prc^ress in Ijterature, gave me pleasure 
without alloy. By degrees I found 
that my pleasure was incompatible witU 
my ckcumstances ; but I was so situated 
that I could not detach myself from 
your society« I have struggled with 
my passion, and I have appeared rüde 
and unfeeling ; 1 have yielded to it, in 
spite of every effort ; and you must 
Ijave thought me inconsistent, if aot 

E 4 
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insane. Itisover. A womän pf fkopiily 
atid fortune has found meanisFlo. maliQ 
me uuderstand that I might piifre ao« 
ceptable to her j she has bestowed upoA 
me' her heart, and ^directly o£fered 
me her hand. You cannot but know 
t6 whom I allude j as, unfortunately, th0 
lady herseif has made no secret of the 
partiality with which she honours me/' 

" If/* Said I, " I were required to 
name the woman who favoured you 
with a preference, it might be difficuit 
to fix upon the right ; but there can 
be only one who would make you ao 
quainted with her sentiments. Miss. 
Xovewell might think her immense for« 
time justified such a step.'' 

Mr. Nevil sighed deeplyü <^ I am 
bound to Miss Lovewell by gratitude,** 
said he» ** and that, I hope, will secure 
ber happiqess— As to my own ! I know 
she has neither beauty nor goodBense^ 
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and I fear she is deficient in good 
temper ; and ^ if y ou are capable of 
wisUng me mlseraUe^ yxm will probably 
be gratified.'^ 

** I am not/* Said L ^ You hav» 
mj thanks for the past^ and my best 
wishes for tbe luture. May na re-^ 
membrance of me contribute tQ your 
unhappiness!^' 

^ This is too much l'* exclaimed 
Mr. Nevil. " I cannot bear it!" He 
then snatched i^ bis hat and rushed 
out of the house, 

You know that Lovewell Hau is 
about ten miles below Oakwood, and 
that the late Sir Everard Lovewell 
never resided there ; but I think I have 
not informed yeu, that about four 
monthsago, intelligence arrived thathis 
dai^hter and sole heiress was Coming 
to the mansion. The news ran through 
the dale like a torrent. Nobody ha^ 
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S9en Miss Lovewell, and every hody 
was employed in conjecturing what 
sort of a person she might be. She was 
supposed to be tall and short, band« 
aome and piain, afiable and proüd; 
and the principal topic of discussion 
among the poor was, whether she were 
greedy or charitable. The Sunday 
after the lady's arrival, the church at 
Jx>yewell was crowded to excess ; Miss 
Lovewell entered the faniily pew, ac- 
companied by a widow lady, her com- 
panion j and it was then ascertained 
that she was a Utüe thin woman, with 
a pale brown complexion, a sharp nose, 
and fine black eyes. 

Every person entitled to that honour 
claimed the acquaintance of Miss Love- 
well j and after they had all been re- 
ceived at her house, it was universally 
allowed that she was the sweetest 
woman in the world. Her person was 
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80 elegant^ her manners were so polite, 
and her dress was so beautüul \ The 
ladies carried away every particle of 
her attire that their memories could 
retain^ and set their maids and millmers 
to Imitate it. 

Among the visitors of Miss Löve* 
well, Mr Nevil was particularly distin' 
guished. She attended the service at 
Oakwood, in preference to that at her 
parish church ; and, on such occasions, 
she took back the curate in the coach, 
with berself and her companion, to 
dinner^ The companion delighted in 
«numerating the titled and wealthy 
lovers whom her dear Miss Lovewell 
had rejected, and always concluded by 
dayitig, she was quite positive that 
nothing but merit could ever prevail. 
Suphcircumstances as these soon turned 
the conversation of the dale from the 
beauties of Miss Lovewell and her 

e6 
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dress, to the prospect of Mr. Nevil's 
good fortune^ the rieh believed he 
would be a happy man^ and the poor, n 
great man ; I believed that if commoü 
fsmiß were not» as sbe ia represented, a 
greatstory-teller, she was at leastagreat 
magnifier ; but the extraordinary con- 
fession Mr. Nevil thought ii necessaiy 
tQ m^e^ proves that she has for once 
«dhered to the truth. 

The companipja of Miss Lovewell h^s 
told several persons» in copfidence» that 
the lady is twenty-nine yea^s of age : 
my father's chronology is too hard for 
her } for he adds nine to the number« 
We keep this secret, however^ withia 
cur own family. 

May Mr. Nevil be happy with the 
woman he has chosen j and I am happy 
that my heart had no interest i» hi? 

choice. 

Yoursji moöt trqjy, 

Margaret f rHemaKt 
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LETTEK. IX- 

TO MISS CARADINE, OATLEY MANOH; 

I HAVE another stranger to introdiiqe 
to you, my dear Maria. One dark and 
rainy evening, as we were sitting arouHd 
our fire, the latch of the door waslifted 
jap, and a gentleman entered our cot- 
tage. He seemed about twenty-six 
pr twenty-seven years of age ; he wa3 
tall and well made» bis face bandsomet 
And bis manner interesting« 

" Sir/' Said the stranger, addressing 
himself to my fatber, *^ I bave lost my 
way j can you bave tbe goodness to teil 
nie if tbere is any inu near, where I 
may pass tbe night ? -'^ 
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" There is a public-house in th« vil- 
lage/' replied my f ather ; " but it is 
half a mile distant, and you would be 
very ill accommodated there. I have a 
spare bed for a friend $ the stranger is 
my friend ; and I think you had better 
sleep here." 

The gentleman thanked my father, 
and sat down : our supper remained on 
the table ; the gentleman began to eat ; 
and my father having placed a cup of 
his mild ale at his elbow, said, << I do 
not so much wonder that you lost your 
way such a night as this, as that you 
fbund your way hither j for we are re* 
motefrom the great road, and^ if you 
come from the south, the river is be- 
tween that and our village/* 

" It is," Said the stfanger ; " and itwas 
my surprise at seeing such a river with- 
out a bridge, that made me discover I 
had ^uitted the ix)ad»'' 
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<< And how did you get over Öie ri- 
vcr ?" Said my father. 

'< I went a considerable way up ita 
banks/' answered the stranger j ** and 
wbere I found it the broadest I knew it 
must be the shaUowest ; and there I 
ventured to cross it.'* 
. "You must have puUed offyour bopts 
then, and slung them over your shoul- 
der," Said my father, casting bis eye» 
upon the boots, and observing that they 
did not appear to be soakedwith water. 

" I am certain I did not pull off my 
boots,'* replied the stranger; **nor 
could I have any motive for doing so; 
fori believe the water was verylittle 
higher than my horse's knees." 

" I heg your pardon/' said my fa« 
ther ; " as I saw no whip in your band, 
I thpught you had besen Walking. I am 
told that it is the fasbiä^i^ gentlemen 
to walk journeys and ruQ ra^^es, instead 
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of &tiguing their horses ; and tiiat a 
pair ofboots arenomorea sign of amaa's 
having been on horseback, thän a black 
coat is a sign of a clergyman. But 
pray, sir, if it be not impertinent, what 
hawse you done with your horse ?** 
" I have forgotten him/' said thc 

* 

stranger, hastily laying down bis knife 
aad fork ; <* and if he can forgive me, 
I never ean foigive myselfl The 
poor animal Stands on the outside of 
your gate ; and your unexpected hos- 
pitality made me totally neglect him ; 
but I must decline any further ac* 
ceptance of it, if you cannot have the 
goodness to lodge him as well as my« 
seif. As to my whip, I declare I 
never thought of it ; but, as you justly 
observe, it is not here ; and as I do not 
teeollect having used it on the read, 
I believe I must have left it at theina 
iwh^ie I dined«'' 
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My mother and I smiled at each 
other; aml each, in her own mind, ap* 
plied qur countiy saying to the stranger. 
He "would hwoe lost his heady if, it funl 
been hose. 

" As you probably dined at the dis- 
tance <rf only one stage from hignce/' 
s£ud my father, ^ifl knew the name of 
the place/ and the sign of the inn» I 
might be abl^ tQ recover the whip, by 
means of one of my neighbours/' 

'< I do not kpow the name of the 
towö/' Said the stranger. " I never 
asked it> nor did I ever hear it* As to 
the uin, I believe it was the Red lion 
-M)r, indeed, the Angel— I cannot be 
eertain which of the two, for I have 
stopped at both on my way, I am clear 
that X dined ; for I remember that I waft 
going to cut my meat with my fori, I 
do not recollect, however^ whether I 
Baid my billr-^ut I must hav« paid it ; 
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foT the waiter and hosüer both attended 
me at the door ^ and they were the 
persons to have reminded me of such 
an omissiont'' 

** The whip is gone for ever/* said 
my father. 

" I fear it is,** rejoined the stranger j 
" for, to confess the tnith, I was so oc- 
cupied in analysing the motives of the 
person at whose request I was pre- 
vailed upon to undertake this jonr- 
ney, and in inquiring into the probable 
result of it, that I was inattentive to 
those trifles, which» though seemingly 
beneath the dignity of man, are es. 
sential to his welfare/^ 

My father then committed the horse 
to the care of our neighbour, and re- 
tumed to have half an hour's oonversa- 
tion with his guest, before he went to 
the Hall, where he scarcely would have 
omitted going, had his hero, Oliver 
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Crömwell, arisen from the sbades tQ 
visit him. 

"Sir/* Said Uly father, entering, 
** your horse has lost a shoe/* 

**Perhaps/* Said the gentleman, *«you 
faave a blacksmith in your viilage, whp 
can supplyits place to-xnorrow monx% 
ing?^' 

' " Yes,** replied my father, " we havej^ 
and seating himself, added, <*it is 
a pily that such a useful and noble ani- 
mal as the horse should be trusted in the 
hands of such unskilful blockheads. 
Pray, sir, do you think the Romans shod 
their horses ?** 

The gentleman looked surprised. 
** Why, sir,*' said he, "I have not at* 
tended to the subject of horse*s shoes ; 
but I am of opinion that they did not 
shoe them in the manner we do ; for 
^hat remains of the Appian way is so 
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smooth^ thata horse shodlikeourscould 
not have kept his feet upon it.** 

^< I always thought the RomaQs \fere 
a wiser people than ourselves/' ex* 
claimed my father. " It seems they 
had one way less of tonneBting hor^ea* 
But pray, sir, Jhave you seen the Ap» 
pian way ?** 

"No/* replied the gentlett^än» "it 
has alwajTs been the first wish of my 
heart to visit Italy, and comtemplate 
the magnificent ruins of aacient Rome, 
the mistress ci the world ; ^ I cannot 
think of tkem without enthusiam ; but 
I never had the opportunity/' 

f* We have Roman roads here in Eng- 
land/* Said my father, •^but I have ne- 



ver Seen one.** 



<< The roads made by the Romans in 
Britain, a remote conquered pr<^ 
vince,** r€§oined the stränger, " were 
far inferior to those they had near 
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the seat of empire; but even those 
would have endured to etemity, if 
they had been spared by the mattock 
and the plough, You have a fine 
specimen of a small one in your gvsH 
oounty, in perfect preservation, about 
five miles on this side of Doncaster. It 
is now covered witb turf, but is exactly 
in the form the Romans left it ; flat at 
top, and sloping down steep on each 
side ; and appears to have been made 
only of the common limestone and gra- 
yelofthe country,withoutanycement." 

** If I was ten years younger," cried 
my father, " I Would walk ön foot to 
see it**' 

** It would repay your pains/* said 
the gentleman. " I thought myself 
fortunate in having it pointed out to 
me» And aböut three miles on this 
»de you would meet with a still higher 
gratüication ^ for the same road appears 
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again, and you may trace it all along 
the westem boundary of the common 
called Bamsdale. But I fear the in? 
tended new road to Pontefract and 
Leeds will destroy it.** . 

<* Then the projectors of it ought to 
be fined and imprisoned/' exclaimed 
my father, " They may destroy ; but 
could they make such roads ? Roads 
to last seventeen hundred years. Here, 
again, the Romans were wiser than we 
are. In time of peace their conquering 
legions were set to work. They made 
their soldiers useful. They employed 
them in making these everlasting roada» 
from one end of th^ kingdom tq thß 
other. Is it not a shame, ^ir, that the 
finest, stoutest young men should be 
called from among us, and be main- 
tained for cleaning their own waist- 
coats and breeches ; and those that 
pde, for looking after their own horses 3 
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They are dronea in the hive, who 
ought to be the best labourers ; and we, 
the poor bees, after toiling for them, 
must have our wings clipped into the 
bargain !*' 

" I am of your opinion/* replied the 
gentleman, " that soldiers ought to 
Work; It has been objected that labour 
is incompatible with the military spirit i 
but I cannot be convinced that em- 
plo)rment wöuld hurt the spirit of a 
soldier more than inactivity j or that 
idleness is the proper school to prepare 
him for hard service. As to the Ro- 
man roads^ they were certainly con- 
stmeted for greater durability than 
ouTS : but it ought to be taken into 
consideration, that they had not heavy 
loaded Waggons continually passing 
over them } weights which, perhaps, 
even they would not have been able to 
withstand." 
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A servant tben entered from the Hslt 
We had trespassed half an hour ; aod 
lajy father^s ptmctuality having never 
i^ried five minutes in £fteen years, 
Mr. Oakwood had sent to know if any 
|:bing were ^miss. We departed with 
äie servant ; leaving tq my mother and 
aunt the care of waiting on the stran- 
ger, and making dis bed. 

Next morning the gentleman break- 
fksted with us, of course. At break- 
^t my father asked him to dine, and 
•at dinner to stay all night. AtMr. 
.Oakwood's request he was ^intyoduced 
at the HaU ; and we find him such a 
valuable acquisition to our society, tiiat 
we do not repeat our invitations, for 
fear they should remind him of going j 
and he, satisfied thät he is^ a welcome 
guest, forgets bis intended journey, as 
he forgot bis whip, or is afraid to in- 
troduce any thing that may lead to bis 
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departure. He : has been here a 
week, ■-.... 

. }My. mother mäkes no alterati^n in 
our.ltitle table on this gentleman's acr. 
cdunt* ' He* looks upon eating and 
drinking as the tenure by which he 
holds bis being, the tax he pays to live ; 
but he despises all idea of their being < 
a gfratification. His name is Milli- 
champ. He has a small paternal es- 
tate in Kent; but I believe he has 
great expeetations from his mother's 
brother, a rieh cotton manufacturer in 
the neighbourhood of Manchester. 

Such, my dear Maria, is our new 
acquaintance ; I think I may say, 
friend ; for though friendship may be 
in general a plant of slow growth, it 
has here met with such a congenial soil, 
that it has shot up with rapidity. We 
cannot be deceived in the man ^ for his 

VOL. I. • F 
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eoufitenane«" somelimM smäM müt 
the benevolence of a good heart» mhI 
somefeinM gloM wüh th«> dignilg^ of 

m^ofds oaaaot dweribe^ and art ctmUb 
fiot Imitate^ 
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LETTE« X- 

t& KR0. B»«rramsi;i«r 

I AävH moüdng ta ofBa you^ my dew 
ftifi»^ except tlie fire-ride pietcuM at 
ihift place; but we have jsuiddMr 
:%ur6 m tlu groiq^ not murortb^T ^ 
^ur notie«^ a Mr. MiUiebttnipi whom 
Chance «Qid a dark vsbsy mght flKeaet0 
Jd[m Freeman'fl^ dooff to' b^ a kidg«^ 
ing. He is a young man^ df iqoi^ 
pearaace and mamiera «tmmely pre- 
poMestti^; circvuostaneet^wIüeliPl lüfÜ 
notforgetin announeiiig hitn, thoogii 

3;tMi and I am n0 longer jnmng wcm^tt 
for these make a fkvouritUe impreimDn^ 
Aipmi all women. Mr^ Millidhunip uf 

f2 
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tlie son of a clergyman in the southi 
and was himself educated and intended 
for a clergyman; but, declining the 
profession, he now resides with a rieh 
manufacturer^ his unde* 

If being an oddity is a requisite qua- 
liücation for the socjety at Oakwood 
Hall, Mn Millichamp bears his testimo- 
nials about him. To the most -pro-« 
fouud erudition ; to a thorough know^^ 
ledge of the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
French, and Italian languages ; h^ 
joins Üie dignity of aphilosopher, thß 
modesty of a maiden, the simplieify of 
a child, and the fprgetfulnesjs of parsoQ 
Adams« 

Mrr Millichamp likes his quarters at 
John Freeman's so weU, and they are, 
«o pleäsed with their guest, that there 
isiB|.tacit agreement between th0m to 
avoid all subjects which might lead to 
a separatton. He attends the jfather 
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and daughter here every night, and we 
find as Utile pleäsure as they in antid- 
pating his departure. 

*^ Sir,'^ Said John Freeman to Mit 
lichämp last night, ** when you first 
cäme to our house^ and I found you 
had forgotten your whip and your 
horse, I had a great mind to . have 
asked you where you had left your 
spurs ; * foc I observed you had ngt 
them on/' 

<< It would have been a natural queii^ 
tion,'^ Said Millichamp ; << but I never 
wear spurs, for two reasons. The ficst 
is, I had ratherbe run* away with hy 
my own thoughts than by my horse^ 
and, if I wore spurs» one woul^be die 
inevitable consequence of the other,; 
forlshould stick; them ^into.hia sides 
inadvertently,' while I* was . thinking of 
9omethii^ eise; The other is» I have 
doubts* in- my own: muid. Qf the. prp- 

; f3 



fddtf of vmix^ämg a poor lupJnA /^ 
4saiise he dMc^ »ot go ei^fictiy Ah^ pMsr 
I wish him to go»** 

^ I faoQour yoiir dovä^ti^*' s«td my 
Jmther. ^' I wear t^ura^ beeMJM J 
lutve no nverids; bitit I nef^rift^K»» 
touch my hoticu For my cmn jMurtt J 
tfunk ivie Bhaii be a(a»weriUe bereiii);(9r 
fbr our inhufxianily to brai^ Astbfy 
«» tmted^ thef coight to he made of 
woodandwlre. Indeed^ if Itiey irere^ 
«en woidd be mpn tasefvl not to 
IcRodk th6 macbine tofftecesb tfaan tbey 
aw as ä is made of flesb «nd bkxid»-* 

<< Posuribly/* aaid MiUiehaiDpt *' we 
Hiay be th^ beaats of bmAen in the 
»ex^irorl^ attd mir koiaet may ride 
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> I am pfepand fbr fhaft»^' njoined 
mj brother. ^< Thare is not ona of 
my horses that will not makeine ^gßod 
tMtA»* I mottowo^ th^twlien i wai» 

8 



youilg^ l d^ amuae myself aottititiiBM 
wjlji 4Qc^fi^> mckingy aod <^o|ippog 
them) and Ihtye Itm tfa^n too flur 
«ilßker n fox^ bM I bave aiked thetr 
^«rdöä loi^agOj and I never kiiled dr 
MwmtA ft hoise in my Uß^ I nefttr 
brMd nqr owa horaes } becouae if a 
colfe 4ici not tum öut weü^ I xMnild aqt 
liear to ccmatgn iiiiki io ihe flagellatiixi 
ef il twihltgged brüte« X »etdr buy a 
thorse without tnquiriag into h» cha- 
MGter «8 particdtuiy a« I ^mdd imiD 
;thiMk öf ti coadimaaf ftr I tnist ii^ 
neek in the cu»^ Ixilk) and I neirar 
ü^ oae» Wben a hteae is gronrn aid 
ia my Mnriw^ U* plaoe a « ainfourft ; 
and when h£e is no loKgcr an^ enjci^* 
ment^ I bave him dhot, alid buHied in 
hb. skin and «hoeai; I h«Mt ii oenntery 
o* purpoae fojr horses/^ 

.<< loocebrokeahofMmywlf/' «aid 
^iUiohamp. "^WhatatiidtadqtatiiiB 

F 4 
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word ÄroÄrtf convey?*' cried h€> intefr' 
rupting himself : '** in itsliteralmeanüig, 
that ot tearing'the animal*1;d piecesk; 
in its common acceptatipn here» only 
breaking his 9pirit.-r-I.conceivied th4t 
' tfaey who make it a trade proceeded not 
oiily upon a cifue}, but upon a mistaken 
principle* . I traiüed my horse from a 
coli; I accufttomedlmn to expressions 
of kindness ; when I began tb ride him, 
he . had never seen a whip.^ I did not 
dien uae one$. I only mad^ him sen- 
flible qf bis evrons> by the alterätion in 
tny tone of yoice ; and he had such a 
:love of . my friendship, and such a fear 
of my displeasuie^ that hebecame per- 
fectly obedient." - 
: 5* I should cwish evefy servant of 
^nine,' whether <m two legs or four/' 
Said my brotheV, ** to be actuated by 
both these motives. Love aloneJs not 
strong enougl;!^ ta secure obedieUce^ 
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und I would shöot myseif rather thaa 
live önly tö be feared. But your me- 
thod of training a borse would not be 
generally practicable. It requires a 
personal acquaintance with hlm tfmt 
.no hahte-breaker could have with every 
. animal that passes through bis hands ; 
and^ in such a long course of educa- 
tion, if time were allowed, patience 
would sometimes be wanting in the 
; preceptor.*' 

. " The time it would defnand/^ re- 

. joined Millichamp, " is an objection I 

cannot ^nswer; but ^f patience only 

were wanting, it would be the fault of 

/the man, not the method. The best 

Systems pf education for our own spe- 

.cies.require uninterrupted patience. 

** Besides/' . said my brother, *^ I 
. should doubt whether the fear of.his 
^ master's displeasure wöuld be strong 
^enough-alw^^s to restrain a horse, if 

F 5 
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laß mämwMm hsuul« 

4bBt o£ oetpMeA pwftkhmeiit we» ua- 
knowE. It mij^t wffideirtljr intueMe 
föwt gfockm) Ibeoause it would inollule 
tbe &igr ef ioBing his pkce^ and gettil^ 
i^wone. But Üi» traapeft of iionifs 
aßar, M weli u t^oae df mm^ tomie 
M^uire gppefiter severily than otiMm; 
and yours migbt l^ ef a gentle diape- 
aikion.'' 

<* He was^üsaid MiIU(^aiDp ; <<aiid» 
while he was in possession of bimaclf, 
Kieeded na oAbp incdtosient or curb 
tiian my erdenk Byk I shatt not coiiL- 
eeal firom yoa, ihat tnniing a comtr 
sisddenljr one day, wben the whele 
earth was one uniform picture of snow, 
and seeing a woman in a large, brigbt» 
scarlet cloak» l\e refused to pass her. 
Tot the first time I Struck bim with the 
whip. He was Ignorant c^ it» mean- 
ing, and» instead of using all h» I^> 
fönad only tiie two hiiKi oneA He 
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Mid threw me. HidhelHula 

fbir of that migbt htt^ bMH tfirangct 
tihtta <>f the scatlet doak) mdkap^äkd 
bim to pa0g k. I do mt ifiMoijr the»^ 
f6tt, im reeemmeüd my method «f 
tfiiAiBg hofsieB } Hut I think ü great 
dteal of it might, %ith advMtag% ht 
ineorporated into a^titüt of the old$ 
ttiid in that I am cefttttn you will be 
of my opmioiau 

^ And I too/' Mid L "^ Ibefiev« 
it k if MUMcM^et od how ftf Üio intelll^ 
goftce bet^weea men and korse» m^gkt 
beottriod ; exeept OtdÜver discoreMd 
itf wbo kept no ötiief com|>any. I had 
a noble beast» and 1 gSLwe a aigh to 
hif fimmn-y; 00 beautkiil» that I was 
iHfdden to name my own price, if I 
woaldliavesoidlttm; biit money coidd 
not come in oompetit^ wrth bim. 
He carried me oil at püBoiifieven yearti^ 

F 6 
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In my airings, when he, rea,clied . aiiy 
|>lace wher^ he. had been'aaqtuitoin^ 
ia.tum back, aad, by. Q' Utile e^^ff* 
Hng, ' indicftjted bis wish to do Bo^njjtß 
äervant wbo rode before. 9ie, ;and wJ^P 
jüul long been intimate with.hiip) would 

fay» in a tQBei of commqa- coi^Vf^fgf r 
iüon, as.if Jte had ^been answering;oae 
pf hia pvrn sp^:)]^» *;No, potj yet.* 
The creature. suhmitted, and went on. 
When we airived at a place where • I 
chose to tum v agfün, the man would 
say» in th§: sape/unmarked tonet, . r* Now 
ypu may tum^ back, . ii* yQu vriJLl j' ai)d 
the horse . iuBtp^tij avaiied ;b.i9l8elf pf 
t^e permissiop. : I have tr^velled jour- 
ft\es of three or four hundred mUes.on 
hi$ back ; and» e^ I thought saddle and 
pttlion, with their respective burtbKeps, 
t0o, heavy.a load to gq safely donirpa 
?^ep bill» I alw^ays ; walked down my. 
(lelf. At the top of such, he wch^» of 



. )m lovftix aoowd, «et himself acrns ihe 
fos^JiheA ht might stsmid steady, nidte 
>^ ma^'Clis^inouQte^tind lifked i^ikbdS: 
kim^jÜ iifwere « .i^ft- hiU^^ »ad i chqbe 
, f;9fi^eep>m>ri$eal^jjon the msmVsayäi^, 
.l\>iNQi^not'tibis hiU/ he woidcl gö ^om. 
^>[tpn0e ihad him wiA m^» at a sea^-bstik- 
ing place. I rode on the sanda^^jr^^- 
Iwly esyejcy diy, v aud^ wJteii. inj^^aiting 
was finished, I always gjQfe.oJBFi4tfb:a^par- 
ticuU^r 9pot,'iaOid waiked to 0iy lodg- 
ing&: tii^lseryant then fliuig tiie bridle 
; ft¥ß?v ,^%e .b«srfö'» rnecky. and the horee 
^^q^e^: ^m (. tor hi»/ sts^ble. It 1 ha^ 
«P^nfi^ope jd^lTiAtot^ attracted by some 
li^atyuliaea wc^diB^ I idighted befoxe 
i^ßiünevioj ^he; usoal plMe* i. .The.maii 
^t 5 thfc wayj i'towurds the : stable,\ ex- 
S^otingithe faorse to foUow i but though 
the aniixi^i^i^ a.idsh£id look towarde 
hls keeper, as he receded froiii himt he 
would not leave his mistress, believing 
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he lud not jmt discliaifed hi« dMJ, 
Th€ sum eäUed hkn }^ the hone hMi- 
total) iiiu)^ ünimg I did iioe oppMe 
itf kKikndcm pMfttikcl) hA irotMd 
1^ «t a great mte» tiH he 0Vt^ 
^oofc h« eonductor^ aAd tfaen foU 
loved hnn ^puelijr to hk tiidi and 

^< And wiMtbecMneef hkii fttlMt?^' 
Said JMEargtret» 

^ I kept him fewo years «fb^r iM^ tvvis 
mable to wcurfa^^' repMed I^ ^a»d in 
«hat thne he nefw lay do^ttt. Towards 
die last, he grew M weak «haft he 1^1, 
when asleep^ and eeuld nM gfM np 
again, w^ibfmt the amsCafice irf" ti»o 
men» Having deae io aevt^rat thnes, 
a kind friend toek the opportuinty 
€>f my absenccv to CNPdcff him ta he 
sbet; and he lies toried in my 
gaiden.'' 
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<< Andwhat did you say to it?^* 
asked Margaret* 

<< I thMiked my firiend very sin- 
cerely» and shed bitter teors over my 
horse.*' 
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LETTER XI. 

TO MlflB CARADINE. 

OakiDOod* 

Mv dear Maria, your letter has over- 
wheltned me with astonishment and 
confusion. Though I was not igno- 
rant of Mn Caradine's design to satisfy 
his principal creditor by the sacrifice 
ofhis daughter, how could I imagine 
that our iateresting wanderet was 
destined to receiye the prize? Why, 
Maria, did you sufFer three weeks to 
elapse since my last letter, before you 
informed me that he was on his way to 
you, when our cottage arrested his 
Steps? Do you. think that I — that 
is, we — surely I shall not speak like 



Mi*..Nevilr-do , you think< that we 
wQuld have detained.tfae loiterer here, 
if ^e had loitown his; errand ? I assure 
you Ididnot detain him^ my father 
and mother^ Mn and Mrs» Oakwood, 
every pne dreaded his departure. 

What wül become of Mn Marrioi ? 
Not 4iscouraged by MnCaradine, 
^}owed to hope by ypurself, absent, 
and his,, treasure given to another ! 
How i^rill he bear the unexpected 
stFoke i Your spirit, my dear Maria, 
would not have yielded 4q compuls^on 
or intrc^ty on so iwrea^oop^ble a reqiuU 
sition asthat of manyiiig a man you 
did not Igve, to redeem the mortgage 
oij your father's estate j but you will 
iQve MilUf^ämp,; you have only to 
l^oopi^ acjquaio^led with him^ to render 
persuasioi^, juone^eßsary^ He will 
preyjiil, and Marriot wiH be wretc^ 

;Mtd^QfgOttCWprw^ ' .; .-.- •..:'; ./.•i:.r 






IVA mxMHa^^wtaa.. 

Warn I faid read yoat lettcnr tffl I 
4imM »o iooger dktiD^aish* tii€ ^ttfiMe-« 
tens Iconfiidened wh»t Ciditirse I bad tt> 
take, and I believdd I oc^t tö imfeer 
MiUidiiMp acqttaintidd with <it» oMi- 
tents. I accDf dcogljr took my üeedte- 
work ifito the garden, ttad «kting down 
ia my rustic hii^ wfaeüd fafd^ iiad often 
Joittedme, I artraited' IiIb e^ He 

soon enieped tbe gardeis» and seeii^ 
me, aÄ^nced towaids the hut» I iiras 
greatfy agltated^ and beiflg tubdÜle to 
speak^* >» he came iMo the btity I 
•|Witet^ te «he lM«eh beeide iM^^ 

'^ Hw any thfng alanmei yö«^ Afor. 
gmt 7*^ Batd Mittidiamp« 

'^NV^ veptied I, reco^eriii|[ * niy . 
aelf ; ^« bot I fear iw iMPie afll com- 
fiHtted a great error ki wisbing te dt- 
Cain you here. Yoq woulA be mueb 
mBtptisted if I were to teil you tkat I 
know tha object of your vWl «e thia 
part of the country/* 



^ The agitation ^inm inow im own« 
He tumed pale, and trilh some difiik 
cidtf articdiaiied, ** I sbodkl« u^AocmL^ 

^*Miss Caiadine^^^ WBniaed I^ ^ is^ 
mj desresrt fiiencL Defxrive^ 0f lier 
^Dother trhen aa in&frt, abe yms ntecsed 
in ti» ndUage bjf a finrmer's wife ^o 
had been her mothei^a maid; and ake 
semained liere tili the fbndness that 
united us as chfldren and playfisUo^s 
liad gromiinto a fUciidäiip wfaich Bur- 
vived oor aepatation^ Layisg aaide 
the superiocitj of her birtä and Station» 
Mjbs OaiadiBe ha» oomidered tat a» 
her eqaal» I hove betn her £rdqiiettt 
vinteiv and am heir constant emn- 
tqpondcnLf:' 

«^Ahl aheisthen aa. estimaUe mi- 
nan^' exdained ifitttchamp« 

WithoMt natieing thit remarh» I 
caatnuMii. ^ Anong ^ fim topiiss 
«f 't^iloiwj ooaffesnticMi whidi tiäs 
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tteighboürhood affordsi, it was im(>oiBi^ 
able to folget tfae chance whicb £ü 
vouredüs with yoür society» and the 
pleasure we derived from it ; äiid the 
answer to this, which I have received 
this morning, informB me- that you 
häve been some time expected at 
Mr. Catradine's hoOse^V 

" What, the»»' naüst you think of 



me ?" 



.i 



*'I thiüfc," Said I, snuling, '<thät 
you take tune for deliberation«*' 

'< Miogaret/' said MiUicfaamp, ^* I 
value ybar good opinion so highly, that 
I will not forfeif it without some ex- 
plaumtion. I will, with your pennis- 
sion, teil you what I am, and how I am 
tituaied with respect to Miss Caradine. 

** My paternal estate .is only two 
huhdred poünds a yeiar. My father» 
as you aliready know, was a clei:gyiDan, 
edücated me for tfae saiiie'profes» 



»on. He hoped I mtght. succeed him 
in hia preferment ; but he died biefore i, 
had taken Orders, and bis living wa»; 
giveu' toanotfaer.: I had no particularr 
inc^ation/for/thj^chufchj^indeed my 
mind T€^vo)t}^ again$t the idea of beiii^i 
chained d^wn tp repeat^a cert^ain num- 
ber of ijwprds, howevejr j^mirable^ a^ 
stated hours.; and knpwiDg that m^j 
income Woujld satisfy my present .wsintait 
I lieft: tbe univer^ity, ^and piirsued my 
8tudie9 an^ ioquifies witbout a plan«, b 
V, In jih^ne studies I njigbt perhapcf 
haye grQWH pld without; per^eiyiiig i^, 
bad not my uncle;:pused me, ; iH^^Ad- 
no.childt He 9ai4^ he shpuld con$i4<y:^ 
the spn of his sißter ^ bis eyrnj b^Bh. 
shpuld ..experi^iee^ the pleasures ,pf 4^ 
parent in my society ; I should be thje 
comfprt of 14^ 4ep]mmg years ;, an^ f he 
inheritor pf bis fort^ne. Such wero 
tb^. lurßs he^j.out^ tp ^mpt pie t^- 
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aociifio^ mgr iiiAepmdeeoey*-«<jbe gnm 
piivil^ «htck gffes tottuw^ tiiediiu 
pMaloflw Olim fttmc^ aiid tfae nguU^^ 
tioi^ itflw cm» flctioiM } aml they mfit 
CMdeil ; thougli, tt I knmr nrf mt» 
faaarti lii^ last mottm^ Vttsi ä^^ 

^* 1 43Mie to Fende with Mf wicie; 
£ gaMF Hp 0M katn« ot opiatim frcw 
dufy, mK>tli0r fnMa gratitado^ anotKop 
frott th^'lcHW off peac0€^ i' AMi^ftoMit Mlf<> 
mterest); lä tiie mMHi tiiM^ i^fenrfjoct 
denumds'cm iirf nad^n jmt, imdt ocm»^ 
ceüifNW <m mitte, kMe efMtei him 
iäki^m tjnnmti; and' degfmdted Bie sita^ ä 
flbrve« His^ last fegueslf woii thät I 
skofM mmj W» Giuradine, tke 
hrarctaer of b€»r firthca^S" estate, which i»^ 
mortgaged to m^ imd^ fbr hatf ito 
vaAi6i 

^^'I am a^ noA fft Cäriw ki ^Lovir 
makes a Man/' Bcxiks^hav« hetm^my 
diriülght. I have T^gßrdeä y^ar ^m$' 



Ibe wodcis a£ tbeCcwtoc t ImiJ had. inqh 
UMMB parsoiiftliarhGmst lA ktiMi m th«? 
Uly or the rose. I kmm ntitter Um 
IttBod oilmey ooc tlm dqgrfi%.iriisch was 
oecttsaiy tir seettre sqr Qim fdtdt^ 
Off tbat.ef tte weman I should vmf t^i 
dmisk. Mjj voiadi theo» wttfei i»qM»^ 
to .wamflDft a. sheet. ef blaok papeiv 
ini^aB iraH MniF« äie im|^rtsiu>9>aC 
Miss Ctßontimemof a»jr othert aoBsUL 
set out fbr her fakfaer^s manstoibi m 
covStamity to «y uacbfs demts^ ear- 
nestfy wÜmig I might like tiie lads^^ 
but detenniittd not to iis^pose iipmii 
eitlKr hiji oc htm. fm a vtma^iA^ if.t 
did not Wh^ I «asne here^ )^oii know/^ 
continuadMfflkhamp^ ^th sww besii*^ 
tution ; «<imt why I hwe reskainedhe» 
so long, I sparcely^know oQnB«lfi-«>{ 
ha¥e heen JMpfy^^'-md. r^Amüixäy to 
deprive myself of bappiness^iii^uiMd. 
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more reefolutioA thati I posses9-*r4ii^ 
deed, I was not certäin 'that a lady 
whom I had never seeh had a right to 
exact such asäcrifice.*' '• 'il 

Millichamp might i have talked . ti&l 
to-morrow, and have met with no inter« ^ 
ruption &om me. : Here, höweyi^r, he 
paused, and I ventured to say, ^* She 
could have no such jright; but you- 
have invested your üncle ^irith the'^«^' 
tiiority of a- parent, and perhaps you': 
ought to be directed by him/' - 

** Never/' he replied with energy j. 
^\ never can one human bemg have a. 
right to diiiect the actiöns ö£ aüother K 
Even a State of servitude does not con-'^ 
ferit, farther than theactions bfthe 
servant regard the master ; and as to . 
slavery, it is a monster of man's own : 
making!** 

" But suppose thejady lias expected 
you," Said I. • -^ ' 
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"If the lady have expected me, 
I am indeed to blame; but surely 
it was indelicates if she were in-^ 
formed of my purpose as well as my^ 
Visit Do not you think we shouldü 
have. Seen each other first, and I have 
been spared the mortification of being 
known to reject the lady if I could not 
love her ?** 

You could not expect delicacy from 
a man who has passed his life with 
hoFses and dogs, and who has con-r 
tracted to pay his dehta with the band 
of his daughter ; but, as things are cir- 
cumst^mced, no mischief can ensue. 
Though our acquaintance with you is 
of recent date, the unreserved domestic> 
intercourse w6 have had with you has 
enabled us to di'scover your worth; 
and as to the idea of rejecting Maxia^ 
Caradine» it could only enter the breast 
of a man who had not seen her« She. 

VOL. I. G 



]^posaMN9ed(Q£ a Am face» imeliEgant 
ffgmm^ and ii»fiist&ble mamicss ; she 
has a good miderstaadi]^ and a. good: 
haart; she is. ths^ idd of< her fätiiet^a 
hfloseholdy and of aU who know hen 
YocLCtimot faul to obtaht hes paidmi 
fQF your dela;f^ and Icoagmtulate jqghi: 
upon tfae certatak^that yma daty and 
inclination will point to the same. 
obleat" 

I stq^ed ;: aod Millichamp continui 
ingmlomt, I' T^ntored to raise my e^s 
to lys faee> wben I perceived that he 
bad; not b^en attending to what I said^ 
I tikerefare rose^ and quitted thfe hut,^ 
and, as. I believcv without his being 
consckms of my^ leaving hinu 

H, was: now e^emng. The open 
flpnshine of MilHdiamp^s face has been 
qlouded throughout the day ; but I 
bear iK^hitig of his^ Intention to leave 
uit Will he ge to^mwirow ?. He ought 

>8 



to go, and I hope he will— but what 
can I do more ; I cannot force him 
out of my father's house. If you dp 
not see him immediately, teil me what 
I shall say and do. 

My head aches deplorably — I will 
not go to the Hall to^night. Adieu, 
my ever dear Maria. May you be 
happy with Millichamp — indeed, with 
him you cannot be otherwise« 



gS 
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LETTER XII. 

TO MISS CAItADINE« 

. - . Oakwoodm 

Unkind Maria ! You have suffered me 
to pass a week of anguish, and convert 
all the pleasiire I received from Milli- 
champ's Company into self-reproach ! 
You now teil me that I am in love, and 
that you waited to see two timid birds 
entangle themselves in the same net. 
You laugh at me for insisting upon 
your being happy with Millichamp, 
when, you say, I have a mind to be hap- 
py with him myself. If I really loved 
him, what must have been the Situation 
of my mind ? Knowing that he was en- 
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gaged to my friend, and that he was 
violating every duty, every hour . he 
stayed ? ft^eling that my regard for hiüi^ 
however innocent, must be repressed 
as a deadly sin, lest it should be a stßp 
towards making me the wretched riyal 
of my friend ? Such was the insupport- 
able burthen you have removed from 
my heart, and my head-aches have 
flown with it. 

You ask why I should doubt your 
afiection for Mr. Marriot» when I have 
Seen such uniform proofs of it ? Bare 
I teil you that I thought Millichamp a 
being of a hijgher order ; and that you 
woidd cease to love the lesser meiit» 
when the greater were known ? - 

But, my dear Maria, having got n^of 
the terrors that haunted me, I am. ilflV 
conjuring up another set of spectFlüi; 
J[fji love Millichamp, which I trust I 
do not, I am still in a miserable situa- 
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tion. I%iough I no longer Tegardliiiä 
IH3 the destined husband ofmyMend, I 
Irave no reason tö believe he^oves me. 
IHie loyers I have hitherto had have all 
fioüght an opportunity to inferm tne of 
their sentiments in my fiivour j Mitli- 
^hamp hsts daily opportunities, yet üe* 
«rer glances at the subject. That he 
*8teem8 me, I cannot doubt ; every 
look and every action prove it^ but he 
eltteems my father ^nd motber, and Mr» 
and Mrs. Oakwood. 

With regard to myseif, what is liiis^ 
love ? it is unkfwwn to me, as to MilU- 
champ. I -will describe my Symptoms, 
and you, whom experienee has in- 
structed, dbatl judge; ishaäl teil me 
whether I have heen so unfbrttinate and 
iftipradent as to love, where no profes- 
irfiems of love have beep mftde to me. 

■ I know ev^ fcrifle that MiHiebamp 
ptreiers, and it is ready for bim. I 



fas^ve^seenhim ^cut^tJrusfcat diöfiter-, hfe 
has oine always hiid by his {lAate. i i^aw 
one of bis pillows {)laGeä upon 4lie 
xrther ; he fkidsitso wbai he ^göes <6 
rest. I «disckn^ered ^^^cSe äi kis nigbt» 
^ftp ; it 18 darned, äml'so neaRly 4;bi^ lie 
will Hever pei'ceive it. All thfis I do fdt 
luy fatther aüd mo^el*. Mälichamp 
basliad a sligbt indiigrposition ^hice lie 
has been with us ; I have been 4^ 
rtttwe, atid have WeVer failed to pre- 
seHt Ihs medime at tbe up^itMA 
hour, or to remind bim ctf 4m6 ^Mt 
ooat, if be m/W« ^oing 6ttt^ Mi tbis, 

Mid 9f»^9M, lib^iakl liave d^ite Jbl*4Ky 

felihel' or !Hiy into^Öier. 

I am almöst ^affhiid %o 'proetBed*--tf 
we waik togetfeer, MiHithafm^ oifeifö 
me bis arm ; I take it, aäd am biipp;^. 
If we am Wit^ Mrs. Oiaktroöd, >ke ciil»s 
it her j I feiel «et ^uite bappy, pctf- 
haps a little sulten, a<id «^oMtimtfs 

g4 
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loiter behind } though I would not de- 
•prive her of it for the world. This I 
should not feel, if I were Walking with 
/iny £tther and mother. I cannot de- 
cide upon my case; but one thing I am 
certain of— that when I believed you 
were destined for each other, I most 
sincerely wished him gone ; though I 
fdreaded, and still dread, the taking 
leave. 

I will quitthis subject, which puzzles 

and distresses me, and give you love in 
:Suaother form« 

I yesterday took a solitary "walk to 
theruins of the cid Ahbey. and taking 
Thomson's Seasons out of my pocket, 
I sat down on a broii;en stone, to read. 
Mr. Oakwood never lets man, woman, 
or dyld apply to him for work in vain. 
Hid grounds are solarge there is employ- 
ment for all. Once» indeed, it hap- 
pened that there was not; and he set 
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two sirangers to remove a large Stack of 
kids to a distant place, and, as soon 
astheyhad finished, ordered them to 
bring them back; neither sufiering 
them to eat the bread pf idleness, nor to 
go without any bread at alL He was 
giving Orders for the third removaJ, 
when he was told the men had left his 
Service. This I did not mean to teil 
you. I was only going to say, that 
about thf ee years ago a young stout 
rustic solicited employment, and, after 
labouring some time in the fields, he 
proved so industrious, attentive, and ho- 
nest, that he was promoted to the rank 
of waggoner at the farm-house. This 
man now appeared ; and from an oppo- 
Site quarter advanced one of the ibot- 
men, belpnging to the Hall. They 
met very near me ; but I was concealed 
by a broken arch. ^ 

, '*Tom/' says the footman, <^how 

05 
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came you to folhm: MoUy tfae kttchen* 
maid last night^'wheii she had been 
down to the farm-house for some 
eggs ?'* 

<< Mun nabbuddy fuUo nubbuddy 
without exing yore kave ?*" said Toin> 
who is a native of Derbyshire. 

" Nobody shallfollow MoUy without 
asking my leave, and having it too,'* 
replied thefootman. 

^* An* if «o bee I wunnot ex it, wbot 
then?'* 

« Why then 1*11 knock you down/* 

« An whät mun I be doing the 
whoile ?'' 

" Doing, yo« scoundrel ! why, doing 
your best. Do you think I fear what 
such a clod-hopper as you can do ?** 

" Ma*hap you dunnot ; no moor 
nor oi moind a rapscallion i^ a lacefd 
coote an a showder knot. My frock's 
my ow n, an yo Qonna sey that o^yore 
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cloose^ ati oi belle ve thiere's tio bijgger 
a skowndril under^t nor thetfe is i* yote 
yalter wescot.*' 

^«* I shall giv^ yöu oiie piwe of ad- 
vice, however/' returned tiie fbotmati j 
•* waggoMrs frocks and yeHow Wäist • 
coats out öf the qüestion j atid thÄt 
is, that yöu let MoUy äloDis, or ymi^ 
come by the worst'on*t." 

^^Bdeddy that's moot nor tha. 
know'st,^ fein as tha art. Oi eould 
dubble thee up, and put thee in aa 
äuget hole ; an* oi'd doot ttfW 5 oifly 
oi think mj m^^er wotdd na Ipic ime 
th' better for geein^ thee a black oye 
or a blüddy nose ; and, besoide he's so 
koind I shoold be loath t'anger 'im« 
Tha'rt mistekken i* thy mon j an dl 
think tha'rt mistekken i' th'^ wentb. 
Its my moind to hae her, lu' the j and 
hes Wn ö*ty töidae this t0w year. Ma* 
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happen its tho|i|9^t;'pley wee her, an 
then fo'sake her." ^ 

" What my mind is, is nothing to 
you* Moliy knows my mind, älid 
that's enongh/' 

« If . Mally purtends to loike thee, 
hur's a fause jade ; and tha' mest hae 
her to thy sen j for oi*ll gee her 
o'er." 

" You may give her over then, 1*11 

promise you.*'^ 

" Bur oi shanna tek thoi wud for't. 

Oi*ll speak to Jier my sen, an oi'll sey, 
^ Mally, saysoi,' ^Robbut saysyo loiken 
him ; aiid if yoü duD, sesso, an oi'll gee 
my sen no moor trubble abaate you. 
Ma' happen oi ma iret a bit at fust ; 
but oi shall think oin a good miss. 
Bur if you dunna loike him, nor hanna 
loiked him, by Gosh, oi'm afraidi* 
^dbtaU knock him down i* firöod amst : 
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and sartin sure oi shall if iver he*s arter 
you agen/ " 

Here the rivals parted, Robert mut- 
terihg, that if the girl were to choose, 
she would not be a fool : but I thought 
he did not seem entirely satisfied with 
the reference. 

In this yillage scene appear the 
characters of higher life : the real lover 
in a waggoner, the man of gallantry in 
a footman, and, I suppose, the coquet 
in the kitchen-maid, 

Your forgetful swain is still here j 
unheeding, or not seeming to heed, 
the vows his uncle has made for him. 
What will be the end of it is not for 
me to say j but now I know his stay 
prolongs your happiness, as well as 
my own, it shall meet with no inter- 
ruption from me. 

I havejust discovered that the darnis 
cut out of the night-cap; and the hole 
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left bigger than before. I wonder 
whether Mr. Millichamp expects ttie 
to mend it agäin ! 

After Mr. Nevil had left me sa 
abruptly, he was seen no more. He 
employed the remainder of the day in 
writing letters, , and in regtdating hii^ 
books, and quitted Oakwood the next 
morning , before any person in the 
viUage was stirring. No tidings of 
him were received tili yesterday, when 
it was announced that he had arrived 
at Lovewell the preceding evening, 
and had that morning made the lady of 
the manor his own. The happy pair, 
as the newspapers never fkil to call 
such pairs, set oflF for London imme- 
diately after the ceremony ; doubtless 
to provide those necessary appendages 
of happiness, new clothes, new car- 
riages, new liveries, &c. 
One of the letters Mr. Nevil wrotfe 
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before he left this village was addressed 
to Mr. Oakwood, He had, as you 
know, formerly amused himself al the 
expence of Mr. Oakwood*s wheel- 
barrow and spade. I have frequently 
heard him blame himself for having 
descended to such tmgentlemanly 
jokes ; and it seelms that he thought 
it necessary to ask Mr. Oakwood*» 
pardon before he quitted his village« 
On reading bis letter, Mr. Oakwood 
Said, ** Pöor fellow l he has paid for 
his wit in the toss of my roast beef and 
plumb pudding. I shoidd have liked 
to have shaiken him heartily by the 
band, and wished him no worse hick 
in what is to follow !'* 

Margaret FreemabTi. 
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LETTER XIII. 

TO MRS. BRUDENELL. 

It was not without r^ason, in giving 
yon the character of Millichamp, that I 
mentioned his absence of mind. Yes- 
terday he undertook to boü an egg 
for his breakfast; and when Mrs. 
Freeman entered the room, she found 
him boiling his watch, which he had 
taken out to mark the minutes neceiS- 
sary to cook his egg. 

He is extremely fond of argument ; 
not, as most persons are» in the hope 
of convincing their antagonist ; nor, 
fike a very few, for the possibility of 
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beitig convinced themselves ; not yet to 
sbew bis learningorhispenetration ; but 
for argument's sake. He will urge e veiy 
coDsiderat^n be can tbink of against 
one's opinion, and draw out all one bas 
to say in its defence, and tben acknow- 
ledge it was bis own, from tbe begin« 
ning of tbe controversy. He assures 
US be once persuaded a Metbodist 
preacber tbat tbe stars were made of 
moons» cut in pieces. I told bim I 
believed tbat bis solemn dignified man« 
ner^ and tbe reputation of bis pro- 
found leaming, came in aid of bis arga- 
ments. He confessed tbat it migbt 
be true ; and thöugbt tbey would still 
bave received additional weigbt from 
long, flowing garments ; or even a silk 
^igl^t gown, a velvet cap^ and morocco 
Slippers. He offef ed to prove to me 
tbe possibiUty of tbe moon's being 
made of green cbeese, notwitbstanding 
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the ridicule that'wfad[e:generati(»isliaj 
thrown on the idea« But I decHued 
tfae dispute ; tdling him I was too 
contemptible an adver»ary ^ brißg out 
hts talents, as I iiever went fartber in 
^an ai^ument dian a reply and a re^ 
joinder« 

He »eldom attacks John Freemun, 
who will not bear n joke, axid "whose 
prejudices are isometmieg ^onger tiban 
Im argumeirts ; büt it is his debgfat to 
draw in my brotfaer. 

** I liave been ateadUng/' said I, la^t 
night, ** -Mrs. WcÄBtoncmft's Travels 
in Sweden, Norway smd Dentemk. 
Sbe has ^e faeart snd kn^tg^atiem (^a 
waman, "mth the uadefötanding md 
language of a man«^^ 

^ Youcannot believetliatmenba^ 
stronger understandings &an woioen^ 
can you P ** said Miilichamp« 
».*< They have rtronger p^söns,** an- 



swered I, *^ and, if I reasoned froitt 
analc^, I should suppose * they had 
strenger understandings/'^ 

*^ That argument is in^mf^ favour,** 
Said Millichamp, " as facts will prove» 
We all know that woman rule, and 
were bom to nde, men; and, as it 
cannot be by superior strengtii, it must 
be by superior understanding. Spirit 
goes beyond rstcength ; or man could 
never have tamed and itklden a horse«'' 
" Man's understanding,*^ said my 
broither» *^ has made tfae force of the 
horse mibservieirt to bis purposes. He 
invented the bit and Ih^ bridle ; iHot 
hiS'i9Ftrength of armis ateo necessaiy ta 
cestrain bimj when the kigenuity of 
women would avail nothing/^ 

'< Still is woman inan's supmtior»*^ 
said MiUicbftmp ; ^< for if man govera 
the hor$e, woman govems tbe rider/* 
^^ But men generally rappose we 
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govem by our weakness/* said I. "We 
appeal to your afFections for support 
and kindnessy and rule by making you 
believe that we submit One of you 
has Said, 

' Nature for defence afifbrdd 
Fios to fisbes> wings to birds^ 
Swiftness to tbe fearful bares ; 
Women's weapons are tbeir tears^* 

> 

You pay that cömpliment to oui* 
weakness we should try for in Vaiii by 
strength.*' 

** I believe it will be found through* 
out the animal creation/^ said my 
brother, " that whenever creatures 
associate or herd together, one will be 
master. Man is a larger, stronger 
animal than woman, and therefote 
formed to be master. As Millidiamp 
says, her spirit sometimes gets the 
better of his strength ; sometimes even 
cunning will do it When that is the 
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case/shewiU commonly change places 
with her master ; but she had better 
be silent about it." 

" Who canread the Histoiy of Eng* 
land," said John Freeman, '^ and not 
believe that women are qualified to 
govern? Among all our sovereigns, 
who was ever like Elizabeth j careÄil 
of the nation's money» as well as its 
hononr ; feared abroad, and beloved 
at home ?** 

<< If women are qualified to govern 
in theory, father/* said Margaret, " you 
would not wish to see them put it in 
practice.** 

♦^ Nature makes exceptions to all 
general rules/* said my brother. " Eli- 
zabeth was one ; though in assuming 
the peculiaritiespfour sex» she did not 
renounce those of her own. To a 
masculine spirit of domination, she 
jojined the mean dirty jealousy of a 



woman i and ihe iii&trtuiuite Masy;« 
(^üeen ogf Scots^ feU her victim» b^aütse 
she coüld neither bear a rival in beayty 
nor in power." 

<< Mary>, Queen ofSeots^hadpIotted 
fi4K much Ueason/' retwned Jc^n Free» 
man/' that EUzabeth wasi obliged ta 
bring her to the block in her awn de- 
fence. ^e could never have been 
safe while Mary was aUve; and, m 
one must die, it was only ßir that it 
should be the author o£ the mischief. '' 

" That,'* Said my brother, " was the 
reason given fbr the riots at Birming^ 
ham. The mob burnt the meeting.« 
houses of the Dissenters, and the 
dwelling-honses of some of the most 
Kspectable inhabitants of that persua- 
ason ; becausei ifthey had n&t^ ihe T>i^ 
serders wotdd have burnt the Church. 
There is no abomination that this 
moö» pi peventing evil will not simev 



tUm. hh thesfe two in$tancea. it haa- 
b£iea %ht pretext; of murder and inceü«^ 
diaiy/' 

I es^peeted John Freeman's answer 
would nothave been of the most conci-^ 
liating kind; for he acWes Elizabeth 
almo$i as muioh as Oliver Cromwell ; 
and> before he could speak, I said; '* I 
have always thought, though Elizabeth 
ruled her subjects with a rod of iron^ 
sbe descended to cajoleries that no 
man would have practised; and her 
good and belöved people themselves 
begaft to bg weary of them. Yet, cer»» 
tainly, England was never, on the 
whole, better governed. If Elizabeth 
he compared with the tyrannical mon« 
sterj her father j or the weak Stuarts, 
who succeeded her, she will be entitled 
to the highest praise." 

" I will leave Elizabeth to, you and 
Mr. Freeman/* Said Millichamp. "But 
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who that liias - the happiness of being 
admitted into the society of Mrs« Oak« 
wood and Margaret Freemani, but 
must acknowledge the superiority of 
woman!*' 

<* TTie present Company is always 
excepted," said I, smiling. " It would 
not be fair to judge of mankind by 
you and my brothen We will say no 
more of superiority," added I j « but 
Substitute the word difference. We 
will leave depth and solidity to you, 
and take quickness and fancy our- 
selves* You could no more create a 
beautiful landscape, out of a piece of 
blank paper, by the help only of that 
pair of scissars, than Margaret could 
reason on the immortality of the 
soul." 

" I pity Mrs, WöUstoncraft exceed« 
ingly,** said Margaret ; "for Itoohave 
^ heart. But I am thankful that I 
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liave no briiliant Imagination, nor un- 
controuled passions, to hurry me be- 
yond the bounds prescribed to my sex 
by either nature or custom ; it is no 
matter which, for custom is second 
nature. The chain which galled her, 
whether it be imposed by God or man, 
sits so lightly upon me that I never 
feel it/* 

" Mary Woilstoncraft's energy of 
mind, and boldness of imagination^*' 
Said I, ** are almost unparalleled in the 
female world. Her daring and ardent 
soul etitertained ideas, and formed a 
plan, unthought of, unattempted by 
woman. Her sufierings are a beacon 
to her sex ; and if ever another Mary 
Wollstoncrafl arise, she will not follow 
her Steps: but her writings will be 
admired when her errors shall be^fbr- 
gotteu.** ' 

VOL. I. H . ' 
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LETTER XIV. 



TO MISS CARADINE« 



Oakwood» 

We have been thrown into the great- 
est consternation to-day, by the follow- 
ing advertisement in Mr. Oakwood's 
London newspaper. 

" Whereas a tall thin- gentleman, 
about twenty-six years of age, dressed 
in black, and mounted on a handsome 
dark chesnut horse, fifteen hands high, 
left London, on his way to the north, 
on or about the 29th of last February, 
and has not since been heard of ; this 
is to desire him, if living, to give im- 
mediate notice thereof to his friends. 
But as he is subject to fits of dbsence» 
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it is feared some misfortune may \»ve 
befallen him ; and, in that case, ßoaj 
person giving Information concernin|^ 
either him or his horse, that may lead 
to a discovery of his fate, to the printer 
K^ this paper, shall receive fifty pounds 
reward.** 

Mr. Oakwood, on rea^ing^^ this ad- 
vertisement, came with the^ paper to 
our house, and pointing it out, desired 
my father to read it. Having done so, 
my fathers with silence and great so- 
lemnity, put it ihto the hands of Milli- 
cliiamp. As he read it, his features 
expressed curiosity and astonishment ; 
and could you think it possible ? as he 
ended, he laugbed. Not so your poor 
simple friend. When its contents were 
communicated aloud, I burst into 
tears; but such were the different 
emotions excited in the audience» that 
I hope they passed unnoticed. 



/ 
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**.The day of reckoning is come/' 
Said my fathen " What do you mean 
to do ?'' 

" To write to my uncle instantly/' 
replied Millichainp. 

" Have you never written to him 
since you have been here ?*' 

" I confess I have not.*' 

" Did yoM forgetV* said myfather. 

" Ulis is a new kind of catechism,'* 
said Millichamp, smiling ; '< but I have 
my answers by heart. I did not wbolly 
forget ; and I will anticipate your next 
question ? * Why, then, did you not 
write?* by saying, that at first I in- 
tended it every day : I then only in- 
tended ic every second day ; and for 
some time past, I have ceased to think 
ofitatall.** 

r " You are surely to blame,*' said my 
my father. ' "As your uncle means to 
leave you all bis fortune, he has a 
right to know where you are/* 
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** I am indeed to blame,** said Milli- 
champ. " I have repaid my uncle's 
kindness with neglect, and subjected 
him to anxiety on my account ; but I 
would not do the smallest thing for all 
liis fortune, that I onght not to do 
without any part of it : and I have not 
exactly ascertained in my own mind 
the degree of right that one man has 
over another." 

My father, with all his notions of 
liberty, was going to reply with some 
bittemess ; when Mr. Oakwood, seeing 
the matter become serious, said, ** Let 
me write to your uncle, Millichamp. 
I shall get fifty pounds by you. Or I 
can send him your horse, and say you 
were drowned in fording the river ; and 
you may pass the Temainder of your 
life in this dale, without danger of 
being detected.*' 

I thanked him in my heart. He put 

hS 
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US all Into good humour, and lefl us« 
Millichamp sat down to write his 
letter, and I took my work into the 
garden, secretly hoping that, when he 
had done, he would foUow me. In about 
half an hour he seated himself by my 
side. " Well," said I, " you have left 
undone -those things you ought to have 
done ; but I hope you have been doing 
them now. You have been writing to 
your uncle j and if I were not afraid of 
continuing my father*s catechism, I 
should ask what excuse you could make 
for neglecting the errand he sent you 
upon, and not having written to him 
before/* 

" You cannot ask any thing I should 
not answer with pleasure. Your fa- 
ther's questions remind me of an old 
game of my childhood, Questions and 
commands. Yours are of a softer 
nature ; and I hope I shall not disgrace 
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myself in your good opinion. My 
letter to my iincle is in as humble a 
style as your own gentle spirit could 
have dictated; but, my dear Mar- 
garet, I never make excuses.** 

" If I were you, I should be afraid 
of bis displeasure^'* said L 

I fear nothing/' said Millichamp, 
" but doing wrong. In this instance I 
have done wron^ ; bis displeasure will 
be justice, and I shall bow before it j 
but I do ntt tremble at it. Let us go 
back a little. My uncle, having 90 
children of bis own, adopts me, treats 
me as bis son, perhaps loves me as bis 
son ; for I believe, if he had been a 
father, he would have been despotic. 
In retum for these favours I owe bim 
duty, gratitude, obedience ; that is, 
obedience in all that respects himself. 
I have gone farther : for I have made 
many sacrifices to bis usurpations in 

H 4 
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what concemed me alone. At läSt he 
assumes the power of telling me whom 
I shall love — a. power I have not orer 
myself ! whom I shall pass the remain- 
der of my days with ! and how miser- 
able must they be, if I did not love ! 
I set out at his bidding, willing, änd 
even desirous, to oUige him ; I am 
arrested by a higher power j I am 
charmed by the society of your family 
and Mr. Oakwood's, and I will add 
;your society, Margaret ; I feel incom- 
pötent to fulfil the engagement he has 
made for me, and I renounce it. So 
far I have done right ; my own mind 
acquits me. Now comes my fault. I 
should have told this to my uncle ; I 
should have informed him of my|^de- 
termination to proceed no farther, and 
not have involved him in the uncer- 
tainty respecting my fate which has 
produced that extraordinary adver- 
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tisement. For ' this, as I sincerely 
condemn myself, I have sincerely 
asked bis pardon. I have not even 
urged in palliation of my error, as I 
justiy might, the imperceptible influ- 
ence of the motive which prompted 
me to disobey him, and the difficulty 
of explaining tö him what I was not 
aware of myself.** 

I feit half-suffocated ; whether witihi 
my own imaginations, I know not. 
At length I articulated, " I thought, 
perhaps, you would have answered 
your uncle's advertiäement in person." 

" I thoufi^ht of it too/' said he ; 
" but on reflection, I do not see the 
necessity of it : my letter will answer 
the same purpose. I have not resolu- 
tion enough to leave ypu ; unless, in- 
deed,*' added he, looking earnestly at 
me, " you wish if 

** I only wish you to aqt right," 

h5 
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answered I, " and of that you are a far 
better judge than I am. For myself, 
almie, I should wish you to stay/* 

" I will stay, then, for both our- 
aelves, if.your father do not tum me 
out. I have requested my uncle to 
write to me here ; and you shall work 
or draw, and I will read to you in a 
moming j and we will walk with Mrs. 
Oakwood, or our good mother or aunt^ 
in an aflternoon; and chat at the 
Hall, in an evening ; and be as happy 
as we have been.*' Millichamp tfaen 
put my arm in bis, and we walked to* 
gether into the house. ^ 

What am I to understand by this ? 
Does Millichamp love me ? I think 
he does. However, I will sit down 
quietly, and wait the event. How I 
dread this uncle ! What reason I have 
to dread him, if, indeed, bis nephew 
love me ! A country girl ! a farmer's 
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daughter ! portionless, tili the decease 
of my parents, which may Almighty 
Goodness long avert! and then pos- 
«essed of a trifle ! I seem always to 
have one heavy evil in view, and.nx) 
more. When I regarded Millichamp 
as your future husband, that alone 
appeared insupportable. When my 
heart was at ease on that subject^ I 
was uncertain of his love. So I am 
still ; but as that phantom seems dis- 
sol^ng, this uncle Stands before me, 
and shakes me with terror. But I 
will not go on thus, anticipating mis- 
fortune. I will imitate the man I 
most admire j endeavour to act ight, 
and let consequences follow as they 
may. 



h6 
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LETTER XV. . 

TO MRS. BRUDENELL. 

Oaku>ood> 

The shade» of Oakwood are enlivened 
in a manner I did not f bres^. Milli- 
champ is, still here, and our regard for 
him^ increases, as we kno\y him more. 
A certain easiness of disposition would> 
in some ineasure, account for his 
lengthened stay ; he requires a greater 
degree of force than most people to 
be put in motion ; but Margaret is 
the chief spell that holds him here. 
I have long believed that such a man 
could not be domesticated under the 



same roof with such a woihan, and 
look ujton her with indifference. An 
advertisementi inserted in the London 
papers by his uncle, has found him 
out ; but even that has failed to move 
him« 

Yesterday my brother, with six or 
eight men around him, was labouring 
hard, near our village road. The 
weather was wann, and he wore 
neither jacket, waistcoat, nor hat. A 
chariot, with four iSne bay horses, and 
coachman and two out-riders,. in very , 
gay liveries, a phenomenon totally 
unprecedented in the annals of Oak- 
wood, appeared; and a genüeman 
abput sixty years of age, in a white 
wig, putting his head out of the 
Window, and calling to the coachman 
to stop, beckoned my brother to the 
carriage. He obeyed ; while his men, 
half tittering at the joke, and half 
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afraid of the consequences, laid by 
their spades and stopped their wheeU 
barrows to listen. 

"My lad/' said the gentleman; 
fOT young or old, workmen are all lada ) 
*• who does that house belong to?** 

« To 'Squire Oakwood, Sir.'' 

** What sort of a man is he ?*' 

*♦ Somethiüg like me, sir.*' 

•* Aye, but I mean what sort of a 
oharacter is he. Do you all like him T* 

<< I cannot answer fi>r all» sir t they 
l(now best/' pointing to his workmen ; 
^but I can answer for one; I like 
him myself.'' 

** Perhaps he pays thee well ; and we 
aU like the bridge Aat carries us sqß 
wer. I was told he was an odd sort 
of a man, and worked like a negro.'^ 

^<Odd enough, sir; he works so 
hard you would not suppose him to be 
a gentleman.'' 
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«Ay^f aye, I thought so. Always 
two sides to a story ; I never find men 
that will work if they can live without 
wojrk. And do9t know one Mr. Fiee- 
man of this place ?'' 

« Yes, sir/' 

*• Whereabouts does he live ?** 

<<At that farm-house» sir, opposite 
the park gat^s/' 

•*Verywell. T^elook'stasif /Aee'(jk^ 
$een better days. Here'^ a Shilling, 
for thee, to drink/' 

My brother said, " Thank you, sir,!' 
and pocketed the donation, while the 
chariot drove on to John Freeman's» 

You have already pronounced the 
gentleman in the white wig to be 
Millichamp's uncle. His name is Gold* 
acre* 

Mrs. Simpson entered the room 
where I was sitting» out of breath with 
the arrival. ^'Ma'am, iM^am/' criad 
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* 
I 

she, "what do you think? An ekgunt 
.chariot and four is stopped at John 
Freeman's; and there's a gentleman 
in it ; and be's got out; and they say 
he's come to pay his addresses to 
Peggy. Hell put Mr. MiUichump's 
nose quite out o' Joint, as sure as a 
gun/' 

No nose can be secure against such 
an equipage/' said L 

"I suppose we must have Mn MÜH- 
chump here/* retumed the house- 
keeper ; " for I know they have but one 
spare bed at Freeman's, and they must 
turn Mr. MiUichump out, to let the 
gentleman have it. To be sure, they 
mi^t let the stränge gentleman come 
here j for ours are the best beds, and 
the fittest for a gentleman« I ought 
not to say it, because I seed to the 
filUng of every one of *em, myself j 
but weVe two and twenty as good 
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down and feather beds as any*s in 
the north riding, let Üie öthers be 
where they will ; and twenty of 'em'« 
empty now. And Fm sure they're all 
well aired; for I make the house- 
maids sleep in *em round. And so, i£ 
you choose» ma'am, or my mast^ 
chooses, to have the gentleman bere, 
ril order a pair of sheets to the fire 
immediately.** 

"You calculate far before you, 
Mrs Simpson," said I; "but I believe 
you are right. Tj^there be a stiranger 
at John Freeman's j if he stay all 
night ; and if Mrs. Freeman cannot 
accommodate him, we shall certainly 
have him here." 

" O, ma'am, if I had not a little 

forcasU things would not go on as. 

they do. I always contrive, ma'am. 

Nobody ever Stands still for want of 

work ) and Fm sure nobody'^ over* 
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worked. The spinning wheel fills up 
all vacancies, ma'ao], and I spin^ mj- 
self, of a winter's evening. I-ve fifty 
pair of homespun sheets in a ehest, 
ma'am, all bran new j besides what's 
in wear j andthey're füll eil wide, and 
almost four yards loogs ^nd as fine as 

hoUand.'* 

I commended the industry and ma- 

nagement of Mrs Simpson as they 

deserved; and she retired, proud of 

my good opinion« At supper my 

hjcattieT and I laughed over the conver- 

mäon with the gentleman in the white 

xng* The hour of nine as certainly 

hrought John Freeman, as it did the 

Beast to Beauty ; but this evening he 

came alone. He brought Millichamp's 

excuses, on account of the arrival of 

his uncle, and said Margaret was con« 

fined to her room with the head-ach. 

Poor girl! a little heart-acb mixed 
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with it, I am afrakL My brother sent 
instanüy to request the uncle's com-> 
pany with Millichamp's, and tp off^r 
the former a bed ; and soon ailer, 
Millichamp entered, introducing Mr. 
Goldacre. He started on seeing my 
brother, and immediately recognised 
the labourer in the lord of the mansion« 

" Sir, sir,** said he, " I protest Fm 
ashamed to see you. How could I be 
such a blockhead as not to find out 
who you was? but who would have 
thought of meeting you in such a trim ? 

" I told you,'* said my brother, w^th 
a smile, ** you would not suppose me 
to be a gentleman*'. 

" If Mr. Oakwood chooses to assüme 
the appearance, and perf brm the work 
of a labourer," said I, " it is bis fault, 
not yours, that you mistake him. You 
could only judge by appearances.^' 

" That's very true, ma'am. Thaak 
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you, ma*am/' said Mr. Ooldacre, 
•^ But I unludkily said something about 
an odd sort of a man ; something I'd 
heard at the inn where I stopt last : 
and those people don't know how to 
give a gentleman a good word when 
he deserves one. But I heg your 
pardon, sir ; I'm sure I intended no 
oflfence.** 

" I do not take any/* replied niy 
brother. " What you said was very 
natural ; and as it was unexpected, it 
has given me some amusement." 

Millichamp sat silent and thought- 
ful ; Goldacre seemed determined 
not to forget my brother was a gen- 
tleman, and not a little proud to 
be noticed by one ; my brother invited 
them all to dine with him to^ay. 

When we were summoned into the 
dinii^-room, 1 observed that Goldacre 
smgled out the best dish, by an intuitive 
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glance» and placed himself accordingly. 
When he^had helped himself with an 
unspaiing band, he assured us it was 
" a very good article.** When he had 
emptied his plate, he cried out, ** Any 
lady er gentleman want any thing in 
my way ?** When he had help&d me, 
"Ever another customer?" Then, 
thmking he had sacrificed enough to 
politeness, he put the contents of the 
dish on his own plate, and asked if 
any body would give bim a commis- 
sion for chicken. 

When the gentlemenjoinedme attea, 
Goldacre observed that he thought the 
youn^ men were, now a days, very pig- 
headed. **Here,*' says he, "whenlwas 
young, and out of my time, I was very 
glad tojrail^to business, and set up for 
my«arrind buriaesswas nothing then 
tp wfaat übis now. Now I employ four 
%Widre4;Piür of hands, and set children 
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to work, night and day» that used to 
get nothing at all ; but was a faurden to 
their parents, and perhaps to the paridu 
Here, some people subscribe for aqsjp 
for the poor, and some gentlemen gtv« 
'em bread and beef ; I give 'em work, 
pknty of woric ; and if they won't do 
tiiat, let *em starve/' 

^* You are right,** said my brother. 

^< Charitablemenmay givefood to the 
poor, and ingenious men may discoi^r 
the cbeapest kind of food for them.— *A 
very worthy gentleman, a neighbour of 
mine, treated his friends the other day 
mth a sample of his discovery in the 
form of food for pigs — whether it was 
served in a sitver trough» and the Com- 
pany put their noses in it, I could not 
leam. — ^Butprudentmen, Mrn^Goldacre, 
and you and I are of tihae jaüOHOliiNFiU 
give them employment, äniSb 
find food for themseh^s.' 
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♦* Yes," Said Croldocre **aiidI*vegot a 
deal of mcney by it ; a great deal of 
money-, a great deal of moneyindeed. 
And I live upon the fat o' the laad, and 
eat aad drink of the best ; a»d I dont 
tfaiok, gir, youVe any fioer horses in 
your own stables tban my coach hwses ; 
have you, sir ?" 

" No," Said my brother. " I admired 
yoap borses very much." 

*• Did you, sir? I'm glad of that, 
bowever. I know these Sowt, and one 
to match, that the groom rides, cost me 
five hundred guineas. Very well, sir j 
you see these things ; and here's my 
nephew m^ht be a partner in the busi- 
nes» directly, and have it säl when I'm 
gone ; and I »ever cem get him into die 
warehouse." 

"Icannot believe, sir," saidMilli- 
champ, "that the noble faculties (rf 
man were given him to aoperintend the 
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drawing out of a thread ofcotton, and 
preparing it for a woman's petticoat. 
" What ! would you bave women go 

without Petticoats^ then ?'' said the im- 

cle : «forwe*!« toldthe flowers of the 

field can't spin ', and I suppose the birds 

oftheaircanV* 

" No,*' answered Millichamp j •< but 

women might spin their own petticoats. 

Among theGreeks, the whole process of 
carding, spinning, weaving and bleach- 
iog the garments of the family, was 
under the direction of its mistress; even 
if she were a princess.** 

" Oh !" said Goldacre, " that yoü 
' should always be supposing them hea- 
then Greeks wiser than us, when the 
scripture itself talks of their foolishness 
and calls them stumbling blocks ! 
Stumbling blocks I'm sure Pve always 
found 'em.*' 
<* Millichamp," saidmybrother, "you 
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are wrong. No occupation, however 
trifling in itself, can be beneath the 
dignity of human nature when it pro- 
vides for the comfort and accommoda- 
tion of the human species; to say 
nothing of its relation to commerce 
and the influx of wealth, which provides 
so many other comforts. I look upon 
the noble faculties of man to be more 
usefully, nay, more worthily, employed 
in tilling the ground, fabricating a gar- 
ment, or rearing a house, than in writ- 
ing an epic poem/* 

"There! there!'* cried Goldacre, 
" What will you say to that ! If such a 
gentleman as Mr. Oakwood, who never 
was brought up to trade, any more than 
you 'y and, besides, has a great estate ; 
if he will ^ak in favour of trade, what 
can you say against it ?'' 

*« I suppose,'* Said Millichamp, " Mr, 
Oakwood isJU aJlow that it requires 

VOL0 U^ ' i 
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greater talent and intellect to write an 
epic poem than to foUow. an or^ai^ 
occupation ; and is not that thesupe* 
rior employment which demands the 
greater genius ?*' 

". Farmers, weavers, and masons^ axe 
now so common,** replied my brother, 
" that we have lost all idea of the origi- 
nal gemiis which first set them to work. 
I do not under-value poets. laman 
enthusiastic admirer of- Shakespeare, 
and I am not a tarne partizan of Cow- 
per and Bums ; but I sl]^ouid blame the 
manwho studied them only, and neg- 
lected to provide himself with shoes and 
stockings ; or even to make shoes and 
stockings for others, if thatwere his- 
trade* In a word, I prize the useful 
mpre than the agreeable ; one benefita 
all mankind, the other only men of- 
fortune and leisure.** 

*« Sir, you're a very sensible clever 
gentleman,** said Goldacre. '^Ilikeyeiir 
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notions. I once begun to read Shake- 
speare myself j and I have nodoubt I 
should have admired him as much as 
you do ; only I happened to be very 
busy just then, and had not time to 
finish him. And as to my nephew, sir; 
it's all custom. If he would but use 
himself to tH^ manufactory for twenty 
years, Pd be bound for it he'd like it as 
well as I do.** 

" Your Observation is very just,** 
said L ** I knew a man of very great 
sense and leaxning who, in his younger 
days, repined that it wa^ his lot to ma- 
nu&cture linen : and when he grew old^ 
he would have been as miserable in a 
morning out of his warehouse, as in an 
evening out of his study.** 

" And I*Ü Warrant that man never got 
rieh,*' said Goldacre, **lethimbe who 
he would. Between two stool a ■ I 

i2 
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say.no more, ma'am ; but business 
won*t b.e minded by halves/' 

" He was npt rieh, for he preferred 
competence and ease, to wealth and 
care. But as ti'ade ought to take a 
man's wbole attention, and as our friend 
Millichamp would probably. bestow half 
at least upon Greek and Latin; I think 
he would be good for nothin^; in your 
counting-house.V 

<*I don't kpow but he*d be worse 
than good for nothing, ma'am. 1*11 teil 
you what he did one day. One of my 
Clerks was ill ; and so, to oblige me, he 
would go into the warehouse, on a Sa- 
turday« He is very good-hatured ; that 
I will say for hira. And so he'd occa- 
sion to go into another room for a mi- 
nute, while one of the workmen was 
there ; and, as he was Coming up stairs 
again, he heard copper jingle^ Very . 
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t^ell; he came into the room again 
sooner than the fellow expected, and 
found him behind the desk, where he*d 
no business, standing close to a scuttle 
füll of halfpence. He belle ved the 
rascal had been robbing me, and as he 
knew the qiiantity of halfpence in the 
seuttle, he need only have counted them 
to have charged him with it. But this 
he did not choose to do i and when I 
asked him the reason, * O, sir,' says he, 
*it was my fault. I ought not to have 
left the room. The education of the 
pooris so neglected, it is nowonder their 
principles are bad j and poverty on one 
hand, and money on the other, are 
temptations not easily withstood.* For 
my part, I think the more the poor 
are taoght, the worse they are. The 

_ ^ • 

Sunday schools only teach them to read 
Tom Paine. The catholics manage 

iS 
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besfy that let 'em know nothing but 
what the priests teil 'em.*' 

" But, Millichamp," said my brother, 
** not todetect athief, whenyou haditin 
your power, was to encourage roguery/ 

" If the thief had been a child,** an- 
swered MiUichamp, " I should have 
frightenqd him, in hopes of s^ reforma* 
tion i but this man was old and poor, 
and had been employed by my uncle 
more than ten years, during all whfch 
time he had been trusted, and supppse4 
to be honest. 

"His having been trusted was m 
aggravation of his crime,*' said {• 
" j^ndeed Mr. Goldacre, your nepbew 
is not fit for trade, and you had better 
not urge him to it ; especially as you 
have mpney epough to establish him 
without.*' 

*• Mfimy enough to be sure I have ; 
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but I don't sce why young folk* i^hould 
always have their way. Here^ ßl've 
thought of a way of establishing iny 
nephew by marriage ; and instead of 
thanking me, and going to see the lady, 
and falling in love with her as he should 
do, he likes that no better than manu- 
facturing cotton. But I won*t argue 
with you, ma'am j I've too much regard 
for the ladies to contradict *em. I 
know they're the weaker vessels." 

Thus this gross clumsy pitcher, 
of the coarsest clay, considered us 
females, who have been called the 
porcelain of human nature ! I made 
bim no answer ; for I remembered La 
Fontaine's pot de terre and pot de fer, 
and thought it best to keep put of his 
way. , 

I wonder ^how they have managed 
matters at the farm-house/ John Free- 
man and Goldacre are civil, but shy ; 

i4 
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and Millichamp looks graver than 
usual. I will let Margaret know that 
I have discovered the principal part of 
her secrety and engage her to teil me 
the rest 
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LETTER XVI. 



TO MISS. CAÄADINE. 



Oahoood' 

I WAS sitting yesterday evening at work- 
with my mother, Millichamp. reading 
to US, when a very splendid, equipajge 
stopped at our gate, and a servant en- 
tered, to ask if this was Mr. Freeman's. ' 
" Myuncle!" cried Millichamp. But 
before he could utter the words I had ^ 
guessed the truth, and feit as if I were 
going to be tried for felony. A mo- 
ment after, Mr. Goldacre foUowed; 
and, without taking the least notice 
of my moth^ or me, exclaimed, 
** An*t you ashamed, Richard, to stay 
skulking here, like a deserter or a 

i5 
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thieJ^ and never to let me know where 
you was ?*' 

" I am indeed, sir ; and rely whoUy 
on your goodness to forgive me." 

" Here was T, woildering and won- 
dering that I never heard from you. 
At last I received a letter from Mr. 
Carädine, who was not very well 
pleased tiiat I'd broke i&y bargain 
with him; and you kbow I never 
break a bargarn with any man, jf he 
fulfils his part of the contract. And 
then I certamly thought you must 
have been droi^hed in a river, or have 
broke your nedk with^tumbling down 
a precipice, while you was thihking of 
legic or algebra." 

^^ I beg your pardon, sif ; I <Aight to 
have written to you.'* 

^< I think 80 indeed* And when 
you did write to me, 1 thought if I 
answered your letter, you would not 
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itiind me, so I- d come mysdf ;» and 
as soon as my horses and carriage «ia 
servants could be göt ready, wKich was 
not above two days, I set out." 

" I am afraid, sir, you Will be very 
iU accommodated in this villäge." 

<< It seems you have not found fauh 
with your accommodations, however." 

" Mr. Millichamp, sir," said my 
mother, ** has been satisfied with tbings 
in OUT humble style ; he only lööked to 
the mtention, and he knew that was 
good. I have nothing to give you im- 
mediately but a slice of cold roast beef, 
or a cup of tea ; but I will put a chicken 
down to the ifire, which wiU be ready iö 
half an hour. 

" And let me ordeir your horsea to 
the village inn,** said Millichamp. 

" And I suppose theyVe no coach- 
house to put the carriage in/' returhöd 
Mr. Goldacre, '' and I should not like 

16 
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to have it spoiled ; it has just cost me 
three hundred guineas." 

" At any rate they have a bam," said 
Millichatnp, and he directcd the servant 
where to find it. 

My father entered, and welcomed 
his gu6st. 

" I. am come after my runaway 
here," said Mr. Goldacre. " I expected 
I should have been in a violent passion 
with him ; but he seems sorry for what 
he has done, and I believe I must say 
no more about it. It is too late to go 
any farther to night ; but if I could 
sleep any where in the village, we 
would go together to Mr. Caradine's 
to-morrow morning.'* 

«* I am sure Mrs. Freeman will give 
me leave to offer you my bed,*i said 
Millichamp^ '^ but I cannot go to 
Mr. Caradine*s, either to-morrow, or 
at all/' 
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" Not go to Mr. Caradine*» !** re- 
peated his uncle. ** What do you niean 
by that ?" 

*^ As I say, sir. I ought to have 
gone to Mr. Caradine*s long ago ; but 
I ought not to go now.'* 

" I don't understand you. Is not 
right right ? and is not late better than 
never ?*' 

" Yes, sir, but circumstances are 
altered." 

" When you think pfoper to ac- 
quaint me with the circumstances, then 
I shall know how to answer you. At 
present, all I can find out is, that 
you are a disobedient puppy, and 
likely to grow worse instead of bet* 
ter." 

My father now set out for the Hall, 
whence a messenger came, in a few 
minutes, for Millichamp and his uncle. 
The latter forgot his ill humour in th^f 
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invitation» which included bis sleeping 
at the Hall. 

After breakfast this morning, when 
my fatber was out, my motber and 
aunt were engaged in tbe business of 
tbe family, and I was sitting at my 
B^dle-work, Mr. Goldacre began, 
" Now, Riebard, for tbe circumstances 
you talked of last nigbt.'* I rose to 
leave tbe room. " No, no," said be, i 
" you may stay. I suspect youVe a , ''^^ 
band in tbe miscbief." I burst into 
tears, and besitated. 

" My dear Margaret,'* said Mil- 
licbamp, " I request you to stay, You 
are indeed concemed in my expla- 
nation, tbougb never yet bad you a 
band in miscbief/* I sat down. 
'^ You judge rigbtly of Miss Free-* 
man, sir,'' continued Millicbamp, ** if 
you believe it impossible to live with 
hei^ and not to love ber. Her beauty 
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is her least chann, in my eye y thou^ 
that might command universal admi. 
ration. Her talents are yet more ex-^ 
traordinary ; but it is her good sense». 
heiT easy unafiected manners» her gentle 
qüiet spirit and affectionate heart, that 
have made an impression on me, never 
to be efiaced. For a time I was not 
sensible of either the nature or the 
strength of my own feelings. I was 
happy in her soeiety ; but I thougfat. 
that.to-mcKrrow, or the next day, I 
should be able to quit her, and visit 
Mr. Caradine. Each day, however, 
placed her in a more amiable light tban 
the last ; my attachment inereased wilji 
every setting son, and formed the prin« 
cipal charm of my existence. * Why 
then/ said I, < am I to sacrifice these 
delidotB sensations ? Does the Creator 
of the universe, who formed man to 
be happy; who gave him reason and 
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perception to discover in what hiä häp- 
piness probably might consist; and- 
who gave even to the birds of the airj 
who have not this latter privilege, that ' 
of choosing their mates j can he require 
me to give up my chiefest blessing, if 
it do not recede from me itself.' And, 
if he who made me assert no such 
power, can he have delegated it to 
another? to one of my fellow-crea- 
tures, as likely to be mistaken as I, 
and, in this instance, perhaps, more 
so?'' 

" Not so likely to be mistaken as 
you are,** cried Mr. Goldacre. " When 
a young man's over head and ears in 
love, how can he judge so well as 
those who have reason and experience 
to guide them, and see things in a 
proper light ? You*ll see 'em diflPerently 
bye and bye yourself.*' 

"I do not coneeive, sir, that my 
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attachment to MissFreeman deprives 
me of my reason, or even impairs it* 
I see her beloved by every creature 
that knows her; though not in the 
degree that I love her. The ancients 
pictured love as blind; for my part^ 
I find him so quick-sighted, that I think 
if she were to commit a fault, I should 
be the first to see and feel it.** 

** When you found she was drawing 
you in, you should have left her,*' said 
Mr. Goldacre. 

" What an idea!** exclaimed Mil- 
lichamp. ^* Art and cunning in Mar<- 
garet Freeman ! No, sir, I was drawA 
in only by the impression of excel- 
lence upon my mind; and I would 
have torn myself away, had I been 
commanded to do so by any moral 
duty. But for whom should I have 
done it? for a lady who could have 
no Claim upon a man she had never 
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Seen ? or an uncle who, if he inteofled 
my happiness, might be mistaken in 
the means? And for what should I 
have done it? for a few dirty acres 
which I despise ! I never told my love 
for Margaret tili this hour. Though 
I gave my seif up to the sweet emo- 
tion, and indulged the hope of a 
retum, 1 wotild not offer her a heart 
on which you hadlaid an embargo« 
My duty both to you and her forbade 
it, tili I had made you acqnainted 
with my sentiments. Now," continüed 
Iiej ** nothing restraias me ; and the 
greatest happiness of my life will be, 
if Margaret will accept the man who 
lov^ her more than life.** 

Millichamp took my band, which I 
had neither the wish nor the power to 
withdraw. I cpuld not speak ; andifj 
had been able, I had nothing to say. 
Mn Goldacre was dumb with astonish« 
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xüenL He feit that he possessed no 
other power over his nephew, than that 
which the promised beqiiest of his 
fortune gave him, and he durst noturge 
it ; for if Millichamp disdained dirty 
acres, he was not likely to be influ- 
eüced by sordid gold. At last Mr; 
Goldacre exclaimed, " Very fine, in- 
deed, if it will but hold ! but your two 
hundred a year won't maintainafamily j 
and when poverty comes in at the door, 
love flies out at the window.*' 

" My Margaretes habits of ec<>- 
nomy will keep out the fiend/' said 
Millichamp j ^^ and, if I err, she shall 
correct me. Mr. Freeman/* con- 
tinued he» to my father» who then 
came m firom his walk» *^ I have 
been soliciting Margaret to be mine. 
If I can obtain her consent» may I 
hope that you will not withhold 
yours?" 
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" I always determined,'* answered 
my father, " to let Margaret choose for 
herseif} and if her choice falls upon 
you, I can have no objection, provided 
Mn Goldacre has none.** 

** But I haye a very great objec- 
tion/' Said Mr. Goldacre ; " and more 
than one ; though I think the want of 
fortune would be enough. This young ' 
man, here, fancies he can live upon 
love ; but he would find it very thin diet 
without a little beef and mutton. Be- 
sides, he's engaged to Miss Caradine, 
of Oatley Manor." 

** I am sure/' said my father, " I 
do not wish to force my daughter upon 
Mr. Millichamp. He's a very ex- 
cellent young man ; and the greatest 
proof I can give that I think so, is by 
saying he deserves her." 

" That is saying too much/' cried 
Millichamp. " Nobody can deserve 
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her : and, if that were possible, it 
could not be such an inactive book- 
worm as I.** 

** You lie,** Said Mr, Goldacre. 
" You*d deserve a princess, if you*d 
set yourself off to the be&t advantage ; 
and, as it is, you know you might have 
Miss Caradine, with an estate of two 
thousand a year," 

" I know Miss Caradine very well,'* 
ssud my fatherj " and I am certain, if 
Mr. Mülichamp has any inclination 
for her, my daughter would not be her 
hinderance ; for they are very parti- 
cular friends." 

" Why, he came into these parts on 
purpose to court Miss Caradine,'* said 
Mn Goldacre j " and every thing was 
agreed upon between her father and 
me ; when he came here, by chance, 
to your house, and your daughter 
'ticed him to stay . *' 
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Sir," Said my father, " let me teil 
you, that you make a very ill return 
for the hospitality which has been 
shewn to your nephew. My daughter 
would entice no man i and she need 
not ; for she might choose a hüsband 
within ten miles round And, since 
you say so much, she shan't have your 
nephew." 

" We shall never quarrel about 
that,** saidMn Goldaere; **and if I was 
not engaged to dine with Mr. Oak- 
wood, I would Order my carriage and 
horses, and servants, and leave your 
house directly, and, take my nephew 
with me." 

** I hope, sir," said Millichamp, 
*« you will not speak so unjustly of 
Margaret|^ lest I should forget you are 
my mother's brother." 

" Aye, there it is, now. Pve 
known some uncles that would haVe 
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disowned their nephews; aye, and' 
disinherited 'em too, if they were de- 
termined to marry without their con- 
sent : but here*s a young man who not 
only says, I don*t care a farthing for 
your consent, but if you say a word 
agatnst the girl I love, I'U disown my 
•uncle ! This it is to leam Latin and 
-Greek!" 

" I hope, sir/* said my father, " you 
will remain here as long as is agree- 
able to yourself ; and, as to Mr. MiUi- 
champ, we shall always be sorry to 
part with him ; but you need not fear 
that I shall assist him in running away 
with my daughter/* 

" Thank you,*' said Mr. Goldacre : 
" that's fair, however." They all went 
together to Mr. Oakwood's, with th^' 
appearance of civility, if not of friend- 
ship. 

Ishouldfail in attempting to give 
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you any idea of my feelii^ during 
this scene» while the questions were 
agitatin^ whether, or no, I were worth 
having» and whether, or no, I should 
be had. What pleasure did the be- 
haviour of Mr. MiUichamp give me ! It 
was noble and tender ; all I could have 
wished, and more than I could have 
imagined ! Theuncle seems, all bis life, 
to have considered money as the sove- 
reign good. To the acquiring this he 
has devoted all bis faculties ; and, as 
they were adapted to the pursuit, he 
has succeeded. His vanity has tri- 
umphed in his success^ and he has 
looked down with contempt on those 
less favoured mortals^ who could not 
spend so much money, or make so 
great a shew, as himself. Here, his 
idol is contemned ; a circumstance 
which never entered into his calcula- 
tiöns ! For the first tixne, a vague idea 
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floats in his mind that there is some- 
thing superior even to riches ; but so 
Uttle is he qualified to discriminate 
wfaat it isy that he believes it is Xatin 
and Gre4^. Though he is Ignorant 
and m^To^fir-minded, he is not ill- 
natiii:3e4} time and patience might, 
pefhapiBi conquer him ; but I fear my 
own fiikher. He has been wounded in 
Ständer part, bj the gross vulgaris 
of Mr. Ooldacre, and will not so KKm 
fbiget it as Mr. Goldacre hinuielf« 
The gentlemen are still at the Hallj 
wfaere I «hould have joined them to 
tea, if I (lad not been a party interest- 
ed in Üie discussion of the montfng. . 
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LETTER XVIL 

TO MRS. BRUD£N£](<L. 

OaiwootL 

MiLLiCHAMP is the declared lover of 
Margaret Freeman. Goldacre grawls 
at it } butin an under voice ; for he is 
alitde afraidof his nephew. Xt seems 
ihe uncle repaid himself for hia forbear- 
ance, by speaJdng out to John Free- 
mao^ who has taken ofEence, and will 
not soon |forget it. The evening after 
I wrote to you last, they were all at 
our house j and Goldacre thinking to 
avail himself of my brother's opinion 
and mine, which had several times 
been given in his favour, opened his 
cause in füll Convention. Addressing 
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himself to my brother, he satd, *^ I 
suppose» sir, you partly know hdW 
matters stand between my nephew and 
me ; and as you are a very sensible 
gentleman, and one that hears reason, 
ril teil you the whole story ; and here 
he is ; let him contradict it if he Cjan/* 

Poor Margaret tumed pale. Both 
unde and nephew observed it. MiUi- 
champ, who was standing, took a cksur. 
next to her ; and Goldacre said, " You 
need not be afraid, young woman; 
IVe nothing to say against you. Well 
then ; as IVe no children öf my own, 
for this five years back, Tve always 
looked upon my nephew as my chüd^ 
and treated him as my chfld. flava n't 
I, Richard ?'' 

** I acknowledge it, sir.** 

" Well, sir, I think that; deserves 
som6 retum. I told you yesterday, 
sir, that I wanted to bring him ioto 

Kf 
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fUf bv^ess } wheif he mi^t haye 
taken the trouble off tay hands, afid 
get riqh himself ; and he never wpuld 
agree to it. Well, sir; here's Müs. 
Oakwood ; and she's a veiy senaible 
lady > and she says Pd better let him 
have his way ; and so I give up the 
point, and he may have his way ; and 
there's an end o'that. Now, sir» comes 
the Cream of the story ; but I should 
not like it to go any farther. Here^s 
Mr. Caradine of Oatley Manor— You 
know bim, sir ?" 

«• I do/* Said my brother. 

<< He's a clear two thousand a y^ar 
estate»'' resumed Goldaere ; *^ but he's 
fond of hunting, racing, and carding ; 
and he knows Fve money^ plenly of 
incmey } and he comes to me for one 
thousand pound after another, one 
thousand* pound after another» .and in- 
not very well paid j tili» if all 
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come to all, as the saying is, the es- 
tate's as mucli mine as bis owp. And 
he has but an only daughter, you 
know, sir ; and so I says to him one 
day, Mr. Caradine, * when you and I 
shut OUT eyes, your daughter and my 
nephew must divide the Oatley estate.^ 
* I think/ says he, * they'd better share 
it together.*— •* Why,' says I, • the ad^ 
vantage would be all on your side; 
for one halPs all your daughter % 
have ; but my nephew ^U have a pretty 
penny more than the other half/ 
Ilowever, I thought the whole was a 
desirable thing, and Miss Caradine 
was a handsome young lady, and very 
aocomplished, and of a good family, 
and I consented. And we agreed 
that I should send my nephew oVer» 
and that when the young folks was 
married^ they should live at Oatley 
>Manor, and run in at the ruck, and 

k3 
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no more interest to pay, änd all should 

4 

be settied upon thern^ and nobody be 
ever the wiserj and that was all inf 
Mr. Caradine's favour ; for I rieed not 
mind who knew. Well, sir; my ne- 
phew was at London ; and I wröte, 
and told him the whole business, and 
desired him to go down to Mr. Cära- 
dine's directly ; and he wrote me. a 
Very dütiful letter, and said he was 
going to set out ^ and, from that time» 
sir, I never heard of him. So, at last, 
there comes a letter from Mr. Cara- 
dine, complaining that I'd broke my 
bargain ^ and, sir, I never broke 
ä bargain in my life; for I know 
Honest^ is best Polio/ ; and I should 
not have been worth what I am, if 
I had not been punctual. So I told 
him the case ; that I was as much in 
the dark as himself, and that I feared 
my ncphew had come to an ill end^i 
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because he was subject not to kxiow 
what he was doing. Well, to make 
äiort of my story, after waiting tili I 
gave all up, I put that advertise- 
ment in the newspaper that you have 
seeu) and then comes a letter from 
mygenüeman himself, down on hi» 
marrow-bones, begging my pardon. 
So I set oflF in a duced hurry, for fear 
a letter should not bring him; and 
here I find him over head and ears in 
Ibye with that yoimg woman ; and he*s 
tumed Miss Caradine ofi^, before he 
has Seen her, and he's ready to tum 
me ofi* too. I won*t say the young 
woman *ticed him ; for she*s a pretty 
young woman, and a pretty sort of ä 
young woinan, and he might fall in 
love of his own accord j but this I will 
say, 1 never saw him taken with one 
before. But, however, we'U let that 
pass. Now, sir, what I want to know 

K 4 
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iB this. One good turn deserves mt-» 
Qther. If I give up my plan of bring-^ 
i9g him into my business» to oblige himj 
don't you think he ought to marry 
Miss Caradine to oblige me V' 

<< I think he ought to conseüt to 
your marrying her if you like it/* said 
my brother. 

^* Ah, sir ! you are Joking now,** said 
Goldacre : " however, stranger things 
than that have come to pass. ^ut 
will you answer my piain ques^on ?'' 

•*Why, then, I think he ought 
Jiot,'* replied my brother. 

** Your reason, if you please V 

•* Because he would be to live wi^h 
her } not you. I think the matrimo- 
nial yoke must be heavy enough, 
where both parties love each other, 
and join to support it ; but it must 
be intolerable where they do not/' 

" But might not he hayc loved 
Miss Caradine ?" 
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** Not when he already loved an- 
other« Before that time he was will- 
ing to iMige you, and prepared to 
try« Ywki: laephew and you have both 
the sam^ object in view — his happi^ 
nesa; you only dififer about the road 
to it« Both may be mistaken; bat 
he 18 the least likely; because he 
knows hid own feelings and disposi- 
tions best« Perhaps, in tnarriage^ 
something rnore' than cool reason u 
required^ some warm impulse thut 
should urge a man beyond the fitAei^ 
of things. Without this, some objec- 
tion might for ever remain unanswered. 
It may also be necessary to make idm 
overlook^ or pardoo» the failings of a 
woman, whom he is to see in all hu- 
mours, and at all hours. This im* 
pulse is on Millichamp's side» noj: 
yours : and allowing that either might 
be mistaken» the mistake ought to Ue 
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on his side, not yours. You take upon 
yourselftoo heavy a responsibility, if 
you insist upon his being happy accord- 
ing to your opinion ; let him judge for 
himself^ and you are quit. If he suc- 
ceed, you ought to rejöice j if he fail, 
you will have the gratification and 
pride of hearirig him say, * I wish I 
had taken the advice of my uncle/ " 

" I shall get no good froni you, I 
find. My nephew himself said some- 
thing yesterday morning about his 
being a better judge than me. And I 
suppose, ma'am, if I was to ask your 
opinion, you*d side with the ypung 
woman j for you women always hang 
together ?" 

." Margaret and I differ a little,*' 

r^lied I, " when she is the subject ; 

-for I think much more highly of her 

than she does of herseif. I think your 

nephew might have seao^hed ten 
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tounties, and not have found such a 
ti^easure/' 

" I thought so/* Said Mr. Goldacre. 
*' You're all against me. However,one 
thing PU be positive in ; 1*11 not con- 
sent to the marriage now.** , ; 

** And 1*11 not consent to it, tili you 
do,'^ Said John Freeman ; " if I do 
then.** 

" Well, Old Bück,** said Goldacre, 
" give me thy hand. 1*11 not say I won't 
consent Perhaps you and I may 
agree after all ; and instead of telling 
the young folks they*re wrong, leave 
'em to find it out.** 

John Freeman gave his hand with 
readiness. Millichamp, who had with- 
stood all the bufifetings of his uncle, 
unshaken as a rock, now melted into 
tears. He would have thänked him, 
but could not. 

" But,** continued Goldacre, " I 

k6 
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caiiH stay and live at Oakwoöd ; and 
here's this confounded MnCaradme, 
What^s to be done witii him ?** 

** Abide by your own maxim» 
Honesfy is the best PoUcy** said iny 
brother. '' 6o» and teil him the 
Imth. If you will make me a visit on 
your retum» I shaU be happy to see 
you. In the mean time, Milliohamp 
shall be my guest. It will not cost 
me much to maintain him ; for I w31 
tum him loose into my library, and he 
will forget half tbe dinners he ought 
to eat^'* 

Millichamp and Margaret, who häd 
be^n foreboding a Separation^ looked 
their thanks. 

^^ And I meditate a visit to a friend 
near Lancaster/' said I, <^ in the course 
df the Summer ; and I can no more 
hope to move my brother than one of 
bis dd oaks } for time has rooted him 
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to the spat as firmly as they ; so I will 
take his gig, and Millichanip ahall 
drive me." 

Goldacre now looked thankful ; ^ 
he thought there was less danger in his 
nephew being nm away with by me 
than by Miargaret. 

Yesterday he iefl us» for Oatley 
Manor» and to-day we expect him to 
retum. 
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LETTER XVIIL 

TO uns. BRUDENSLL. 

Oakwood. 

Mr. Goldacre returned, as we ex- 
pected, and stayed a week with us. 
We all parted excellent i^iends, and 
the lovers are allowed to hope. The 
«affidr at Mr. Caradine's was soon set« 
tled. The father blustered a little, 
and was obliged to submit. The 
daughter triumphed^ openly, and told 
Mr. Goldacre that she loved another, 
and that all Millichamp's offers would 
have been vain. It seems that Mar- 
garet^ who is her intimate friend, knew 
this ; but never mentioned it to either 
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Goldacre or Millichamp, lest it should 
have exposed Miss Caradiiie to the 
displeasure of her &ther ; an instahce 
of self-denial which has raised her in 
the esteem of the uncle ; and added^ 
if possible, to the love and admiration 
of the nephew. 

Wlien Mr. Goldacre had beäi with 
US a week, he gave notice of his 
departure, " I have beien so comfort- 
able here," said he, "that I don't 
know hbw to leave ; büt dearest 
friends^ you know, must part. To 
be sure, IVe Clerks at home that can 
go on without me; but every man 
should mind his businesiä; or his 
business won't mind him. I did not 
think of staying so long; and if any 
body had told me of it, I should have 
expected to be a fish out of water. 
But you're all so kind and so agreeable, 
Üiati somehow or other, the^time has 
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slipped away; but I mean to go to- 
mprrow.** 

" The time you have been here has 
slipped away as pleasantly with us as with 
you/' Said my brother; " and we wigJi 
y#u tö prolong your stay if you can/* 

** I join in my brother*8 request," 
Said J. 

*^Thank you, ma'am; thank you 
both/' returnedhej "but the time mu3t 
come } so it may as well be to-morrow 
9» Wöther day. But if you come into 
Jjancashire, ma*am, I shall beprqud to 
see you at iny house. rU entertain 
you in the best manner I'm able ; I've 
the best of every thing in season ; aiui 
PH shew you my manufactory.** 

*<^ I thank you/* replied I. " I should 
be very happy to see you j but it is 
inywish to keep to windward of all 
manufactories. I cannot digest tbejr 
thick black smoke.*V 



'< I am SO used to it| I never peüceive 
it» /' Said Mr. Goldacre. 

<< And I am so little used to it^'^ 
retumed I, << tjiat I find it a gre^t 
annoyance, when I am obliged ta 
endure it, even in passing. I think tbe 
man who inyented your steam enginesi 
häs much to answer for. He has 
Wackened the beautiful green fiel4a 
and trees, and poisoned the pure 
atmosphere» created by God ALqoighty ; 
he has changed the ruddy bloom of 
health in the countenances of his 
fellow creatures, to a sickly pale. And 
for what ? That a horrid smoke may do 
as much business as ^ hundred rosy 
cheerful women ; and that a family may 
earn enough in a week, for the father 
of it to be drunk the three first days. 
But this is not the whole of the evil ; 
for habit and necessity send the chil^ 
dren to work early ; confinement ruips 
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their constitutions, aiid hs^d example 
their morals. Where human beings 
are in greatest numbers they are worst ; 
and it must be so ; for some bad must 
be aitiiong them ; and you know, Mr. 
Goldacre» that ane sheep will infect a 
whole Jlock. The boys grow up to 
drunkenness and profligacy in their 
tum ; the girls to immodesty ; and 
both continue in dirt and ignorance«'' 
*^ Now look at the husbandman. 
He has few neighböurs ; and, among 
these few« there is small chance of a 
bad one ; and, if one have iUf propen- 
sities, he may pass a h'fe, without 
having them called into action. His 
house exhibits decency and order ; his 
wife labours in the fields, or at the 
washing-tub, abroad, and at the spin« 
ning-wheel - at hotne. The children 
are brought up in habits of industry 
and economy. The boys drive the 
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plough j the girls assist the mother in 
domestic occupations ; and both pick 
stones and weeds for hire. In this 
school they iearn first to become good 
servants, and then good fathers and 
mothers.'* 

Mr. Goidacre shook his head, and 
looked as if he pitied my ignorance. 
At last he said, " Why, ma'am, do you 
reckon it nothing that we can get up 
our goods so cheap as to undersell our 
neighbours ? If I was to trust to the 
fingers and spittle of your hundred 
cherry-cheeked women, I might dine 
upon boiled beef and tumips, iänd 
carry an empty purse.** 

"I do not understand manufac* 
tures/' said I ; " but it appears to me 
that our neighbours will share the 
advantages of our discoveries at ' no 
very distant period, and have, steam 
engines of their Qwn ; we shall Üien 
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Ife upon an equality, as wben both 
depended on the spinning-wheel ; and 
ihe price of labour being lower in 
France^ and the taxes less^ the French 
will be able to seil their manufactures 
aarmuch cheaper as if the steam engine 
had never been invented. 

" But we are getting rieh the while^ 
ma'am," said Mr. Goldacre. 

"If you and I consider only our- 
selves, I believe you are right,^' said L 
" You seil more cottons than you 
would, wlthout the steam engine» and 
I buy them for less money." 

" And who should we consider, but 
ourselves, ma'am?*'" demanded Mn 
Goldacre. " Does not charity hegin at 
harne ? Is not it, ev^ onejbr himself^ 
€md Godfyr us allV^ 

'* Yes,'* said John Freeman ; "but we 
should consider others, as well as our- 
selves. We should live and letUve*** 
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<< That's trae/* said Goldacre. « I 
always taJke qare of the first part of the 
aaying myself, and leave ittoothersfo 
uke care of the second/' 

^^ I apprehend another ill conse* 
quence from the steam ei^me/' saiil 
my brother. ^^It will consume coal 
faster than the earth can produce it ; 
and I iook forward to ihe time when 
I shail be obliged tp feil my old oäks 
towarmmyself. But I have been töld»'' 
ccnitinued fie, ^ that a m'ethod has I^n 
ai«»veM to md.e the ««un ebgiaS. 

eat up their own smoke ; and, if it be 
possible, they ought to be made to do 
it. I know a very worthy old gentle- 
man, who has been smöked out of Ins 
&mily mansion» by an engine ihät 
reared up its head under bis nose/' 

*' More fool he to mind it/' said 
Ooldacre. ^* He shoüldhave döiie as'I 
do } snuff it up, and never think of it. 
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But he did not feel the smoke in his 
pocket," added he j ** and perhaps I 
might not like to be blacked for 
nothing, myself. However, ma'am, if 
you'ü come and see me, I'll stop my 
steam engine while you stay/' 

<< I coüsider that as the highest 
compliment you can pay me/* re- 
plied I } ** and if I were going into 
your neighbourhood^ I would accept 
your invitation } but I go no farther 
south than Lancaster. Perhaps you 
wjül favour us with your Company 
again, at Oakwood, when I retum/' 

<< Perhaps I may, ma'am/' said he ; 
** for Mr. Oakwood and you are such 
agreeable genüefolks, that I should be 
loth to drop your acquaintance ; and I 
suppose my nephew will be loitering 
here, or hereabouts« I shanH have to 
advertise him again/' 

Millichamp became]our guest when 



• 
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his uncle went to Oatley. When he 
was first pennitted to enter the libnuy, 
he stood motionless with surpriae. 
" Very well done/* cried my brother j 
« are not they ; considering they ar^ 
only of wood?'' Millichamp started» 
and cast on hun a look of the utmost 
contempt : and it was not tili sever^l 
books had been taken down, that he 
was convinced they were real pi^er 
and print, and laughed at his own cre- 
dulity. He now forgets . to eat, in 
eamest, as my brother predicted in 
jest. The hours pass away unper- 
ceived, when he is in the library ; and, 
as our maxim of '< Every man in his 
humour*' extends to our visitor, we 
never summon him to dinner, and have 
several times dined without him. He 
commonly finds his way to the cold 
meat in the aftemoon, or erening ; but, 
if he hear Maigaret's voice, as he 
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paflfses t£e door, hunger is ägain foi*- 
gotten» sind he makes dhmer txust t3I 
Slipper. 

, I mean to sei out in a fortnight ton a 
Visit to my old fiiend, Mrs. DouglaB» 
cf Arrowby Lodge : änd^ as I have 
promised to write to Margaret Free* 
man» you will probably not hear £roia 
me agaiü tiU myretum to Oakwood. 
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LETTER XIX. 



TO MISS FREEMAK« 



jimUeside. 

You will be surprised, my dear 
Margaret, to see Ambleside at the top 
of a letter you expected from Arrowby 
I^dge« When we arrived at the house 
of my friend, Mrs. Douglas, we found 
it so füll of Company, that, after staying 
one night, I determined to taikß a view 
of some of the celebrated lakes of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, which 
have all my life been the objects*of my 
ardent curiosity : and by the time of 
our return, a large party will have left, 
I have taken Millichamp with me, of 

VOL. I. L 
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course. If I were thirty years younger, 
I should expect you to be jealous ; as 
it is, I will forgive you, if you are not 
If you should have a rival, it will start 
up in the form of ^ mountain, a lake, 
or a waterfall : of these Millichamp is 
an enthusias^ic admirer ; but he does 
not even see a woman, if he pass her. 

The streets of Lancaster are narrow ; 
but there is something venerable in the 
appearance of the place. The housfes 
are of stone, and many of them large, 
The county-hall is a noble edifice, with 
massive pillars. The church and Castle 
are situated on a magnificent rock, 
which commands town and country, 
seä and land. As we stood in the 
church-yard, Ilooked over an e^tpanse of 
roUing waters, and shuddered to thiiik, 
that when they had subsided, my horse 
was to drag me over the space they 
no^ coveired. Milüchamp's ey es were 
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directed tö the ^stVärd> where the^ 
mäjestic lüglebötough, aüd Ws ät-. 
tehdaht mouritains, förriied tW 
böündary of sight towards bis Mär- 
gäret. I did not enter the Castle, 
becau^e it is the cöunty prison ; attd; 
I häve such an aversion to sfee ttiy 
fellöw-creatures struggling uhder sick-^ 
jiess, madnesis, oir captivity> thät I 
ilever säw ttie inside öf an hospitäl, ä 
recfeptacle för lunatics, or a prisön, in 
my life. If i coüld röstore liieälth tö 
the sick, reasön to tlie deranged, öt 
liberty to the cäptive ; if I cöuld eVäti 
carry with m6 aü alleviatipii of Iheir 
distress ; I woüld cpiiquer my feeliögs : 
but I never cän gö tö see iriisery fröm 
curioßity. 

We crossed the Lune, on a handsome 
modern bridge, on qtdtting Xahcaster, 
the qüäy below presentirig abusy scene 
öf wärehöuses and vessels j and pro- 

l2 
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ceeded about four miles on the great 
north road, when we turnedto theleft» to 
Hest Bank, where the sands begin, that 
we proposed to cross. The inn here 
accommodates a very small Company of 
sea-bathers, wbose only machine is the 
laadlord's cart. We stayed all night^ 
and found the Situation of the public 
room so pleasant, that it might well 
compensate for a few incqnveniences. 
Fi'om its Windows areseen the peninsula 
of Lancashire, running out into the 
sea } witb Peel Castle at its extremify, 
and the town of Ulverstone farther in j 
pn the north, the two rivers Keir and 
Kent, divided by a ledge of rocks^^ 
empty themselves into the sea ; but 
they are too distant to be distinguished^ 
among the alter nate masses of sand and 
water, left by the receding tide. 

The sands liere are so flat, that the 
tide advances with rapid strides^ and 
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^eldotn runs off so as to leave them 
4üite dry. It is said that the Milthrop 
sands, which are the outlet öf the Keir, 
are sometiiUies covered as fast as a horse 
can gailop : and it is certam that ä 
genüeitijan, crossing them in a gig, 
fbund theiki so unsound, that he waii 

• 

obliged to put his horse on füll sp^d* 
He and his wife, who both related the 
fact to me, compared the motion of the 
the sands under them to the shaking 
of a blanket 

This Story, with a few others which 
I heardy of men having been obliged to 
run äway from their shoes, and riders 
from their horses, made me contem- 
plate my approaching joumey not very 
much at my ease. 

Next momihg, when the waters had 
retired, we set out; the iandlord of 
Hest Bank, whom we had engaged 
for our guide, leading the way, on 

lS 
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horsebaqk; MiUicbiainp and I c)ps!B 
behind in thß gig ;^pd James foUowin^ 
with bis horse's nose alinest leafui]|g 
over the gig's back j for eyeiy one waa^ 
deterpilned not to be Ißft bebin^* r 

A roa^ (tike thJ9^ washe^ twice ia 
^e twenty^bor bours by a deep s^g, 
mu^t aswme a yariety pf fornis, l%ie 
qne it wore npw 'vyas awfvd* It h^ 
raine^ in jjj^e night ; and, t)ipugli tbß 
yain had p^ag^d, tbe cj^iis bw^r^4 
low; the sand was every wheri3^,wet j 
^d we fr^quently splashed through 
ppols of se^water. We sopn crp§sed 
jthe JCeir j a rapid liver j b^t npw ppt 
higher than a man's mid-leg« Thp 
8h(^?e on i^r right 7§s rocky, and 
formed a large bay, the i^ntre of which, 
pe|ii^p% was not mor^- t|mn three iQÜes 
frpiH US. The dißt;9i^e across is upi- 
yeiplly aHpi^e4 to bfi eleven mües. I 
lookjßd at my watcb» and wjien we had 
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trotted half an hour, I asked our guide 
bow fer we had come. " Thr^e nsies 
aud a half/' When we had trotted an 
hour, I repeated my que^tion. He 
looked round, ^* Seven miles.*' I was 
glad to hear he xbeasurod miles at thät 
rate; for I believe, by the pace öf thie 
horses, we had not gone inorethan fit^. 
I observed he watched very attentively 
fbr thetrack of the stage-coach, which 
had gone before us« Once oir twice 
it was obliterated, which gave me some 
uneasiness ; but he had dexterity 
enough to find it again, and at iaiE^t 
broughtus to tibe brmk of the riv^ 
Kent. 

Here we were met by a grey-headed 
old man, called the Carter« He was 
on horseback, wrapped in a rüg coat ; 
andhis legs were cased in a pair of hugtd, 
thick boots. To me^t with lüdb a 
being on the brink of a large river, in 

l4 
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a vast solitary desart of sand^ and to 
know it was his business to conduct us 
safely through it, was a comfort you 
may easily imagine* I called out to him, 
" Is the river deep ?*' He answered, 
•* No, shallow water ;*' and we followed 
his Steps to the other side. The current 
was so strong, that it ahnost made me 
giddy, and I fancied it was driving 
US down towards the sea. It was con^ 
siderably more than knee<^deep. 

Arrived in safety at the other side, 
we stopped some time to converse 
with the Carter, who had a dignity of 
manner above his. Station« His grand- 
father and uncle had successively been 
Carters, the uncle for seventy years ; so 
that the oflSce seems hereditary in his^ 
famüy. The aUowance from govem- 

eight-pence a year, and as much land 
for the keep of hiß horse, as is worth 
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eight or nine pounds moire : but his 
principal . revenue aro3e from the 
gratuity that eveiy traveller was willing 
to pay fbr his Services. Time was, when 
no person ventured to cross the river^ 
without him ; now, a post and a stage- 
coach traverse the sands every day, and 
other travellers take the opportunity of 
accompan3ning them, and witbhold the 
recompence of the poör Carter, who 
complained that bis place was not w(Hth 
having. He is obliged, by his ojBSce, to 
be on horseback about six hotirs every 
tide, and every second week there are 
two tides in the day. He says there is 
seldom a winter's day so bad that he 
cannot cross. The worst times are 
those when the river is obstructed by 
ice. His pöst is at the edge of the 
water. If a traveller approach on the 
same side, he convey s him over j if on 
tiie other, he goes throngh to meet 

l5 



him j if Ott both, hß eacorts the neauert. 
first ; aud| when nobpdy appears, hj^.. 
£requently ri4ie^ through t^e river^ tp. 
39^ that the sapds are safe. Millichanip 
a^ed him if it were ^n. uohe^thfUl 

employm^at fle saiid» '' Nq; th^ 

C^oJy difficulty w^ to stsuid the coUf 
WJif» we. had cix>ss^d the river, I 
^m a Shilling from my purse : whüp 
we wet!^ talking^ I tpok put ax^othei;' ; 
and Müliclxamp and I botl^ rcipented 
we had not dQubled the reward. 
^ UT« iiQW öQpn reach§d the Qppoßitj^ 
^tipre } having beeja oi)e hour and for^'- 
i^xxf n;i;nutes on pur passageu We 
judged the distan<;Q tp be nine tnjles.; 
but: our rpad h^ beejji tolerably 
s<;ra^fat : if ever k be made elevea, it 
inust be when the ^at;e of the sand^ or 
ike >iireather oblige» the traveller tp 
li^ep nearey the s^boxe. I was glad to, 
see the ho:qsfQs* fßei qh, terra finna> for I 

7 



Üka 3aQ4s $k) li4t]^> that I will y^t cros»^ 
themagain* 

We had only three miles to Cajrtm«!^ 
a poor neat town» deÜghtfully sittfated 
in a Valley, skirted by hills j and hiUs 
were now becoming mountains. 1^ 
church 18 largei and singular. A higb 
4^helving rpof rises between two änalte 
ones^ and one tower steeple rises jout 
of anoüier f the angles of the upper 
agamst the sides of the lower. Withm, 
is a choir, mth twenty-six Stalls« Bj 
Mme odd Chance, or combination öf 
ideas, these are omamented with vines 
and bunches of gxapes» which are also 
tpmning round, and hanging down 
the pillars. There wanted only the 
%ureof Bacchus tomake Me determints 
what deity was worshipped ät CartmeL 

We took the road to Amble^dde j tut 
having jproceeded about five miles» w<b 
ciuitted it, to sleep at Newby bric^^ At 

1,6 
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the foot of Wmander Mere, which h 
here caUed Wmdthermere Watihcr.^^ 
The lake itself is not seen ; but the 
bridge, of five arches, is over the riyer 
which issues out of it The place is 
beautiful»-* anarrpw dell» ^mbosomedin 
hüls. The water is fringed with wood ^ 
and the bridge^ the inn^ a gentleman's 
house, and one oft two others of some 
ccHisideration, enliyen the scene. On a 
round hill behind it, called the Knot, is 
a tower that had been our land-mark 
firom Cartmel. The .dialect here is 
something like ours. An old woman, 
who looked like one of Macbeth's 
witches, told me she had a sister, but 
" hoo was gang'd awa j'* and then 
called out to her grandson. << Ha lang 
shalta be, before tha cum, Jan ?" 

This morning our road lay across the 
footofWinander Mere, and at Fell Foot, 
the seat of Mr. Di^on, we arrived at its 
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bätiks. We travelled up it to Bowness, 
which is eight miles from Newby bridge, 
over steep» round, rocky hüls j some- 
times wood intercepting our view of the 
water, and sometimes seeing it stretch- 
ed at our f eet. At Bowness we took a 
boat. The surface of the water was 
as smooth as ^lass, and three beautiful 
Islands, crowned with wood, rose 
out of it. I do not include the large 
Island in the beauties <^ Winander 
Mere. Though in itself beautiful, it 
is so near the westem shore, that it 
appears like a headland, jutting out, and 
narrowing, rather than embellishing the 
Jake. On this island we landed, and 
made the tour of it, attended by the 
gardener. It is of an irregulär, oblong 
form, containing forty-two acres, and 
the walk round it is a mile and a half. 
You have heard of Mr. English^ its 
fonner possessor, memprable for the 



qübhages and pot-herbs which flourishi 
ed under bis auspices. Weary of l^e 
sceoexy, he sold it to Miss CurweBj» » 
great heiress, who büilt a house upcm 
ity and gave it, with her^elf and her 
name^ to Mr« Christian. They re^d^ 
there duriiig the summer months ^ and 
ä more beautiful Situation, or one so 
na^eommon, can scarcely be found. In 
isninter, an old bousekeeper, and tbe 
gardener and bis family, who live in a 
cottage» are the only ii^bitants of the 
islamL 

The house is.circular. What an idea l 
ügly 'f. and iaconvenient as ugly. It 
looks like a huge overgrown sumi^a«^» 
house ; tbougb the g^dener told us that 
it held tvrenty-six beds, besides those 
&>r servants. To ornament this rpund 
house, the architect has added a Square 
portico» which has no &ult that I tould 
diseover, except that it bas ao busi- 
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ness there?, The house is buUt of the 
sftone of tbß country j the portico pf 
veiy &m stpne, broiight from Liver- 
pool at a ^le^t expenee* The insi^e 
walls are of tfr^cl}^, wjiich, by tlie 
timei they arrived at Wjuaudei: M^^ 
i^land^ are Said to havc co3t three-pence 
^aqh. 

The gardenc^r has laid out the groimd 
vßth gre.^ taste ; plaijting the middle 
QJ^thß ij^land» whieh hides its s^naliness ; 
4Dd diversifyip^ % shoi;es by SQattered 
tjreeSi ^plumps, and openixigstp the fin^t 
payts oX theJiai;e. His own bpuse is a 
jw^ltry ifliitation of a Castle y hut be bas 
had the §qpd ^ense to bi^ry it in a 
wopd. You haye heard tejfrific tales 
of bottpflii; wind;? agita^ng the lake§, 
^h,€in all wßs calm above. This man 
assures me they never existed, j, except, 
perhap3# ip, th9 imaginationß pf apme 

traveUb» pf genius. 
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We intfended to have visited sottiö 
other parts of the lake ; though I be- 
lieve none could excel those we had 
Been ; but the distant clouds threaten- 
ing rain, we doubled the island of 
Crowholm, and rowed back to Bow- 
ness. And pnident it was so to do ; 
for the rain came on soon afler, and 

eontinned five or six hours. 

At six o'clock the weather cleared 
tip, and we set out for this place» six 
miles and a half farther ; our rpad still 
on the borders of the water j but it was 
Jmore frequently hidden from our view. 
In one place it went over a steep rock, 
from the top of which we saw the whole 
lake at once ; a noble sight ! At Low 
Wood, the most fashionable inn of 
Winander Mere, the road runs close to 
its margin ; the water is broad ; the 
waves roll against the shore; and it 
gives the idea of an arm of the sea. 
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The lakes of Wales are grand and 
solemn j that of Winander Mere is gay 
and beautiful. - 

Adieu, my dear Margaret. Yqu 
shall hear of Ambleside in your next 
letter from 

Jane Oakwood. 



^ 
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LETTER XX. 

TO MISS FREEMAN. 

Keswkk. 

Ambleside is a poor little town In a 
recess of the mountains, at the head of 
Winatider Mere. We climbed about 
half a mile above the inn, to see a wa- 
terfall^ which, after the rain, well re- 
paid our pains. The road to it is a 
path, not made with hands, but feet j 
the latter part hanging over the torrent, 
and more appropriate than commo- 
dious. The cascade is composed of two 
separate falls, bursting through trees, 
and seen through trees, uniting in 
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one, and rusWpg into a deep rocky 
Channel, 

I l^ad an inclination to fipss the 
mountains immediately above Ainble» 
^de, at the pasß called Kirkstone^ I 
qpnsulted the people a,t th^ inn, who 
gave the road a dreadf Ul character j 
though they said they had dr^gged a 
post-chaise over it^ with four horses.* I 
am very .cautious in. believipg what 
people say of their own roads» for J. 
have uniformly found them worse than 
tji^i^ description* To a man who goes 
oflen to a place^ th^ shortest way i$ 
tl^e |)est ; custon^ smooths its rugged- 
ipe^s» ^d lessens its difficulties: but 
I woüld no more take such a man for 
my guide, Üian I would follow a bank* 
ex's Clerk through the city of London, 
and dive into.eyi^ry alley which pointed 
to i]i^y mark; regardless of dirt» daxk« 
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ness, and ill smells. Though I am sloW 
kl believing ihe good, I did not doubt 
the bad report ; but I determined to 
judgefor myself. 

We rode up three ^tiarters oi'a milä 
öf veiy steep road ; we relieved thö^-- 
poor animal that drew us, by Walking ; 
we then rode abotit half a mile. By 
this time we were come to a hollow in 
the mountain, and saw the last steep, 
winding before us, to the top of the 
pass. " They who make so much dP 
Kirkstone/^ said 1 to Millichamp» 
" have not travelled^in Wales/' I 
found it, however, more than it seem« 
fid ; ä regulär steep ascent of about a 
mile. I walked the whole, and then 
boasted I was at the top of Kirkstone. 
We calculated the distance from Am- 
bleside to be three miles ; though it is 
tiiere called four, and four and a half. 
The top of Kirkstone is flatj but moun- 
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tains still rose abov^ us on each aide. 
Jt is exacüy what in Wales is called a 
Bwlch; but higher than any I ever 
crossed in that country. Before we 
descended, the view opened into Pat- 
terdale, which, I confess, did not an- 
swer my expectation. The descent 
was hojTijble : it was steep and rugged ; 
it wound among rocks, and looked 
down upon a torrent, newly started 
from the side of the mountain ; but the 
worst of its qualities was the distance 
to the bottom ; at le^st two miles. As 
I had walked more than tyro-thirds up, 
for the sake of the horse, I walked the 
whdie way down fon my own; but 
when I arrived at the bottom, I was 
too weary to boast that I had got wer 
Kirkstone. 

The high end of Patterdale, which 
we now entered, is broken rocky 
ground, such as frequently grows aj; 
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the foot of mountainsj it affbrds pas- 
turäge. As we advaiice, the smäll lake 
of Broader Water fiils the väle : after 
which, it expands into beäutiful mea- 
dows, tili it ends in Ulis water. The 
head of Üllswater is teri iriiles fröih 
Ambleside ; the larger half of which, 
for, surely, I cannot äay the better, is 
over Kirkstone. 

We stopped ät Dobsön's, a small 
inn in Patterdale, a little short of Ülls- 
water; arid, from a rock behind the 
house, had a fine view öf the ypper 
reach. From a steep rock, called Styl 
bray Crag, we had afterwards ä view 
of the middle reach ; which I thirik the 
finest' part of the Idike. UlFswater oc- 
cupies the whole of the väle; Place 
Fell, and other lofty mountains, form- 
ing the southern boundary, and wöods 
and fcraggy röcks the northern. We 
travielled eight miles and three quartefÄ^ 
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by its side, which is the whole leögtii 
of üllswater. Along the two first 
reaches, the road never deviated from 
the lake. It sometimes ran clöse to 
ite margin; at otheirs, climbed over 
rocky promontories, which shöot into 
it, and then passed through woods on 
its border. We found the woods te«. 
nanted by myriads of flies, which, as 
they are seldom disturbed by man, con- 
sidered u$ as invaders of their domaiii| 
and tormented us as they thought we 
deserved. The Iower reach of tihie lafce 
approaches the open coimtry ; and its 
boundaries are not so grand on one' 
side, or so romantic on the other. F4*om . 
the end of Ullswater we accompanied, 
its outlet, the river Emont, through a 
rieh country of corn and grass, with a 
ehain of mountams in the back ground. 
AtDalemain, the seat of Mr. Hassal,. 
God hasgiven all that man can desirä« 
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At Penrith we slept. It appeared a 
handsome lively town ; but I was so 
much fatigued, that I did not go out 
of my way to see it. 

The next moming we came back 
two miles of our road, and tumed to 
the right for Keswick, which is seven- 
teen miles and a half distant from Pen- 
rith. We passed the villages of Stain- 
ton and Penruddock. and came to a,. 

* 

high uninclosed coimtry, like downls. 
We now approached the mountains. 
At eight miles, a lofty, lonely, green 
mountain, called Meli Fell, rose on the 
left 5 and, a little farther, Southerfell, 
on the right. Here we entered a de-* 
file, and rode along the foot of the huge 
and rugged Saddleback. At fourteen 
miles, still at the foot of Saddleback, 
is the village of Threlkeld, and an inn, 
which afforded us some refreshment, 
We then quitted this vale, and came 
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ia sight of the celebrated Vale of St. 
John» of which more has been said 
than it appeared to me to deserve. I 
got out of the gig to view the Druid 
temple, on the hill above Keswick j it 
is a circle of upright stones, in a field 
on the left of the road. The vale of 
Keswick, tjiQ lake of Derwentwater, 
and the mountains which Surround 
tjiem, now burst at once upon our view. 
fiut here, too, expectation had gone 
before me. So much has been said on 
tliese subjects, that it is difficult fof 
(reaUty to keep pace with Imagination. 
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YfiSTERDAT moming we hired a boat 
fer six Shillings, io cany us xound the 
Lake of Derwentwoter. On tfae leSt 
appeared Wallow Crag» a perpendicular 
rock, fifteen hundred feet high, , with 
wood starting out of its crevices j and, 
farther on, Falcon Crag, füll as high, 
but not so remarkable. We landed at 
Barrowgate, and climbed a wood, to 
see a waterfall above Ashness House, 
not to be compared with that at Am- 
bleside. From thence we rowed to 
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Lowdoor, wfaere we landed again. 
We had the larger cannon ftred ; and 
it was Giirious to hear the rattling peal 
reverberated from the mountains : as 
it first sounded in our ears, we ahnost 
looked to see if it were visible. It waÄ 
silent while it passed the lake, and ws 
believed it over : we started on heariu^ 
it' from the opposite side : another si- 
lence and another peal ensued, each 
fainter than the last, tili it died away. 

We" now entered fiorrowdale; sö 
unlike the Borrowdale delineated by 
Gilpin, that I looked round in vain for 
the place I aought. bad been taught 
to expect enormotts concave rock^, that 
shut out the mid-day sun, and no such 
could 1 find. Rocks there were, 
towering high, intermi?^ with wood, 
and prodigious masses of them broken 
off, and lying on the ground ; but a 
8un beamed over them which threw 

m2 
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Lowdoor, wher« we landed again. 
We faad Üie larger «uiDon ftred ; and 
it was ciiiiouB to hearthe rattUag peal 
reverberated from the mountains : aa 
it first sounded in our ears, we almost 
looked to see if it were visible. It wM 
silent wfaile it passed the lake, and ws 
believed it over : we started on heariug 
it' from the opposite aide : another si- 
ience and another peal ensued) each 
fuinter than the' last, tili it died away. 

We' now entered Borrowdale; so 
uaiifce the Borrowdale deUneated by 
Gilpin, that I lotAecl round in vain for 
tbe place laought. l^d been taught 
io expect enormoua concave rocks,that 
bttt out t he mid-day sun, and no «ch 
pd. Rocks tbcre were, 
" ;j intermixed with wood, 
ä maBsea of than brok«». 
m' on the gtotMBa 5 bac ^ 
»rer Am which thre-«^ 
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me in a fever. The village of Grange 
too, in the bottom, presented no otber 
image than a small assemblage of rUstic 
cots, such as I had often seen before. 
If ever you mean to visit the laJ^e», 
my dear Margaret, burn your books : 
too much has been said of lake scenery» 
Were it possible to come unexpectedly 
on such objects, they would indeed be 
strikang ; but every thing has been de-, 
scribed with all the w^-rmth öf fanqy j 
every beauty has been pointed out; 
every spot from which each is to be 
viewed : tili nature has been reduced 
to a System, examined by rule, and 
much of its effect is lost. 

We walked up to Bolder (pronoun- 
ced Boodther) Stone ; an immense 
mass of rock fallen from above ; though 
I could not discover the place. Here 
description had given me an idea shor|; 
pf truth. A ladder is reared against i% 
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foT those who choose to ascend to its 
top : I thought the place to view it was 
below. 

The lake of Derwentwater, on which 
we again embarked, is three miles and 
a half long, and one and a half broad. 
Our Chief boatman told us it was very 
safe for oars, but not so for a salljr on 
account of the sudden gusts ofwind 
thatcame down from the mountains. 
The rowers frequently see these gales 
on the water ; when they put the head 
of the boat to the blast, and lie still tili 
it is over% A gentleman, who has lately 
purchased one of the islands of Der- 
wentwater, contrary to the advice of 
older men, would sail in a small boat 
on the lake. He was met. by one of 
these breezes, which laid his vessel on 
her side in a moment. He let go the 
sail, and she righted ; but not before his 
pockets were fiUed with water. 

mS 



The Islands on Derwcntwater are 
mndi admired. Thete are foür htge, 
and four small. In my opinion, wh&ä 
an Island js so large, or so near the 
shore^ as not to leave a considerable 
Space df water all round, it ist rather 
an incumbrance than an omament, in 
a general view. Lord's and Vicar's 
Islands^ come undbr this destrlption. 
The first is so called fro&k the unfot- 
tunate Lord Dehfrentwatef,^ and was 
jolcted to the main land hy a draw- 
bridge. The seconc^ if I may be 
allowed thö cxpression, is too laige for 
the grouild ii Stands On. At a distance, 
it makes a pari of the main ; and near^ 
it is too bulky to make a part of the 
Jake. I find another fa\dt with the 
Islands of Derwentwater. They are 
covered with trees, which appear stuck 
clbse together, like upright pins on a 
pin-cushion. On. those of Wittanoter 



Mere, bo^ tall trees: and brushwood 
spring sj^nt^eoud^; spreading^fiing-^ 
iog the wBtief^ and wavii^ witb tbie 

Tbe £Mi3r palaoe» q£ thesa rcmuuatic: 
l^ea eilen cSnange f heir mastedrs. In« 
deed, qf 1^<@ paibces themsdlveB, müofa 
good camKxt be said. The^ remmd m^ 
of the vulgär sayihg about meat and 
Cooks: Qod Alilnighty iQade die 
ground they stand on; the bmldings 
are by another master. Mr. l^oekling*. 
ton, who purchased Vicar's Island, and 
yamly called it by bis own name, has 
sold it to Colonel Pföichy of iiie Manks 
Fencibles, and it is become Vicar's 
Island again« The houi^ upan it is the 
Jung of the monsters«^ 

Mr. Pocklix^on instituted a naval 
f6te of so extraoidinary a kind, tbat %t 
wQidd scarody be credited, if it wese 
^pt well remeinbfired. Aijl tiiq boats 
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of the lake assembled annually otl 
a certain day, commanded by Peter 
Crossthwaite, formerly captain of an 
Indiaman, now owner and exhibitor of 
a museum at Keswick/ and besieged 
the great Island In form. The islanderS],^^ 
under Govemor Pocklrngton,«- were 
prepared for their recaeption: cannon 
were &ed on both sides; men pre- 
tended ta drop down dead, and were 
besmeared with bladders of blood, 
brought for the purpose. When the 
Island could hold out no longer, Go- 
vemor Pocklington appeared in per- 
son» dressed in scarlet, and armed with 
a broad-sword, and surrendered the 
>keys of the citadel to Admiral Gross- 
thwaite, who gave it üp to be plnndered 
by his sailors. Then followed the best 
part of the jest. A butt of beef, and 
a barrel of strong beer, had been pr^- 
pared, t)n purpose to be stolen ; they 
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were bom off in triumph by the sailors, 
and the eyening concluded, in the com- 
mon phrase, with the utmost festivity. 
The host of strangers who come to 
Visit this mountainousregion are termed 
by the inhabitants lakers, and, imme- 
diately on their arrival, they " find 
each bird a bird of pr^." Even Mil- 
lichamp and I, a pair of poor lonely 
pigeons, not worth the plueking, were 
surrounded by these hawks. Their 
System of rapacity made me draw my 
purse-strings dose; perhaps closer than 
I ought to have done. Before we en* 
tered Keswick, a paper was put into 
my hands, inviting me to visit the 
museum of Peter Crossthwaite, late 
naval Commander 4n India ; and assur- 
ing me, that Eis was the original mu- 
seum, and the only one worth seeing. 
Every time we passed his house, his 
Organ, moved by some invisible agent, 

m5 
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serenaded u& Tb» waa great eitiüiy ; 
]but I kept c^y sbiUiBg iö my pdckefc. 
When we went to the lake, änother 
paper waa given me^ ifiapcM?ting that 
the museum of Thomaa Huttön w^ 
particularly w^U worth aeeing, and thai 
it flourished in spite of lilander ; so I 
bept two Shillings in my packet« When 
we had landed at Barrowgate^ the Ju- 
risdiction of the böataien ceased ; they 
consigned us over to a stately old 
damsel of a housekeeper, who led the 
way to the caseade, aird our jdiiUin^ 
went inevitably. 

At Borrowdaiß we det0rmined to be 
free. We. left our ro wers at the pUbUc- 
house, and began our march alone. 
Here crowds of children foUowed us, 
and held open every gate ; but as we 
neither wanted their cmnpany nor their 
Services, we did not choose to pay for 
them i and I was in possession of a 



charm whieh dispersed theiu n^enevw 
I pleased. f^ Donft trouble. ycHirseLvei 
ta follow US} we ahall not give you 
any thiagJ* Ta one, a tall girl, with 
a child in her arms, I said^ << You are 
old enough to go to service/* 

^* Ise at sarvice,** she replied« 

^ Tfaen wfay are you here ?** 

1^ Ise ganging doon to th' hoose/- 

** And what wages'have jou?^ 

" I wark for meat.** 

" Wbat i? your meäti^ 

^< Fotatoes and aauce«'' 

^* And what is sance?** 

« Butter."^ 

Yoa would scarcely suppose that a 
woman wanted to sfaow us Bolder Stone, 
a stupendous mass of rook ^hich we 
cQuld not avoid seeing»^ and whtcli 
astonished us jso much, that we fX)iild 
look at nothing eise! ^^ Pray, good 
woman/' said I, ** what ciadd you 
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shew US thät we do not see?*' She 
could shew us how we might shake 
hands under the stone. " Very well/' 
Said I ; ^^ thenwe will look at the stone 
wheYe we are, and shake hands when 
we get home." 

We had seen the fall of Lowdoor 
from the Lake» and finding that it was 
almost dry, w« did not choote to go out 
of OUT way to see a waterfall without 
water, and went straight into Borrow- 
dale. Returning, we thought ^ wöuld 
Step and look at the Channel, and were 
proceeding to a gate for that pürpose, 
when a man foUowed us, and oflered to 
open it« . We bade him, as we had 
bidden the children, not trouble 
himself, and he retired. Bot we soon 
found he had not made the ofier with- 
out good reason ; for he had clapped 
a padlock ön the gate, that nobody 
might approach the waterfall without 
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his assi^tance. We did not call him 
back, and this is the only one of my 
-economies that I repent. 

To-day^ Millichamp has ascended 
Skiddaw^ and I have visited several of 
the stations prescribed by law for views 
of the lake. The best is from a steep- 
wooded hill^ called Castlet, from whence 
the whole water was spread before me, 
and Seen, surrounding every Island. 
Farther on was the vale of Keswick ; 
beyond that, Bassenthwaite water ; and 
on my right, Skiddaw. I shall here 
observe, that the family of Snowdon 
is called his sons ; the progeny of 
Skiddaw is only a cub. 

I wondered, in my walks, to see the 
prints of so many asses shoes, and 
some even on causeways, where it 
would have been aifBcult for an ass to 
get : several times, in the street, I tumed 
my head hastily, thinking a horse was 
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4t my heels ^ and, perhaps, saW nothkig 
fcut an dld womaD* The dhoes of tke 
common pec^fJfe unnavelled tfaese 
m^teries. Thetr soles are o£ wood, 
about an inch in thickness, and shad 
before and behind with iron > ör, aa 
tbey call it, carkered. Besides these, 
a pilate of ko^, the depth of t&e sole, 
is fastened round the toe, which ig 
eidled snout-banäing. A pair of shoesj^ 
tbus carkered and smout-banded» wäl 
frequently last twelve months^ without 
liiending; and it i% surprising to see 
the dexterity with ^hich eyen old 
perdons and ehildren carry the un- 
wieldy load. 

In my account of the sharks of 
Derwentwater, 1 omit öur watermen, 
and our landlord at the Queen's H^d. 
l^e former candidly owned, to James, 
that they expect^d np otber gratifica^ 
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tton thän the six sbiUlags agreed foi; t 
one of whiofa wii8 claimed by tjie own^r 
of the boat ; one spent at the inn whicb 
recommended it ; aad two they each 
had for rowing. As thc^ desired no 
adctitional reward^ I waa pervewe 
^nough tp give them one. Our landlord 
added a reasonable bill to great civility 
and attention } and I shall» at any 
time, find pleasure in recommending 
bis house to my friends. 

To-morrow moming, we once more 
tum our faces towards Arrowby Lodge« 
I say nothing of Millichamp, because 
he is writing to yoii himself. Only I 
will teil you, for fear he should not, 
that though he keeps the main body of 
bis garnvents about bim, small de- 
tached pieces of apparel, such as night- 
caps, gloves, and pocket handkerchiefs, 
are deserting bim daily« I have sonie 
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thoughts of taking charge of his purse 
myselfi as it has had one or two good 
Chance^ of escaping. 

One stet of long letters is enough.— 
Yöu will oblige me by putting these 
in your pocket, and reading them to 
Mr. Oakwood. 
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LETTER XXlt 

*rO MISS FREEMAN, OAKWOOÖ. 

MiUhropi 

We quitted Keswick for Ambleside^ 
from which it is distant sixteen miles, 
early in the morning. The boasted 
view from Castrigg, the hill above 
Keswick, I thought inferior to that 
from Castlet ; but it is the first which 
strikes strangers, who generally ap- 
proach from that side, and I believe 
they are right in so doing. From 
Ambleside^ we should have taken 
Keswick first, and have retumed 
by Ullswater. Our road now lay 
through a narrow dale, with Skiddaw 
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behind ; and when we lost it, V9e 
opened on Helveylin, which appears to 
me the most stupendous mountain c^ 
the country. The daie became beau-» 
tiful; rocks, woods, and steep hills 
rose out of it, and varied with eyeiy 
tum of the road. Behind one of these^ 
Leathes ¥^ter started up ', it is about 
three miles in length, but almost 
divided in tiv^ 

At the^ C&erry Tree ät Wythburn, 
we st€pped to breakfast, aad desired to 
have cofläe immediately. After urait- 
ijf^ kalf £m hour» I went into the 
j^tchen, and found a alice of bread 
toasting itself by the fire. It entered 
theparloursoonafler» exhibitmgastrqie 
4)f black in the middle, and one of white 
CHI: each side, the breadth of the bairs. 
Its texture was so solid, as to be proof 
against the buttei:, which was redueed 
to an oil, and povered the pla4;e« This 



was aceompanied by tbree pints ef 
water, made iftuddy^ under the ^oam- 
mination of coffi^; which James^ who 
was behind the scenes, tdid us, after- 
wards, was made by throwing a vary 
small quantity of coflfee into a larga tea- 
kettle. We thougbt we had mistsaken 
OUT inn, and expressed our doubte' to 
its mistress ; but she assured us^ tiiat 
her's was the house freqüented by the 
quality j and we were convinced of it, 
wfaen we found she charged the same 
for our breakßist that we should have 
paid at the first inns iii Englands 

We had now an ascent öf a mil&and 
a half to Dunmaü Raise ; the top of a 
pass in the mountains, where Dunmail, 
the last king of Gumberiand, who was 
slain in the tenth Century, lies buried 
under a grass-grown heap oi stones. 
The wall whi^h dfVides the counties of 
Cumberländ and Westmoreland, n»Ds 
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over the centre. The descent isj 
steeper on the Westmoreland side^ and^ 
at the bottom> lies the beautiful little^ 
Lake of Grassmere. Rydal water, 
which is yet smaller> succeeds it j aöd 
has some charming little Islands, deco^ 
r9.ted . with wood of nature's own 
plahting. I could have wished its 
owner had taken ^ the pains to remove 
the weeds, which shoot above the sur- 
face of the water. 

Our road from Keswiek to Amble- 
side, after having ascended Castrigg, 
has been a continued defile, between 
two ranges of mountains, divided 
across by Dunmaü Raise. The enter. 
prising hand of man seems to have 
foirmed three roads over different passes, 
in. the chain of mountains which risein 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. The 
western is this, which is not very 
4i$Scult of access* The middle is 
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Kirkstone, which, I believe, tili of late, 
was considered as impassable. Tlie 
ieastem is the great road over Shap 
Fells, which I have not seen. The 
lakes, which occupy the foot of these 
passes, seem proportioned to the height 
ofthe passes themselves. The large 
ones of Winander Mere and Ulls- 
water lie on each side the lofty 
Kirkstone ; the smaller ones of Grass- 
mere and Leathes Water on each side 
Dunmail Raise. 

In the cool ofthe evening we walked 
back a mile and a half to Rydal, and, 
entering a door in the park wall, had 
half a mile of steep ascent to tlie 
waterfall. The proprietor has had the 
discretion to let his place alone, wisely 
fiupposing he could not mend it : except 
in the necessary accoimnodation ofa 
footpath, his hahd does not a])pear in 
jit. It would be injustice to judge of 
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tha fall in this dry s^aison» which ha» 
(»Bptied Lowdoor ; but the äccempani-» 
mests ^ürpass all 1 ever saw. Bolder 
rocks, iodeed, I liave eeen; trees so 
natüraUy and beautifujly disposed» 
never. 

We were conducted out pf Xhe park 
the way we had entered. " But;,** 
Said I to Qur guide, " may not we see 
the small cascade?'* for l was tpo 
lea^ued not to know all we had to^ 
expect. He made no answer, but 
opened another door in the wall, which 
led US intö a thick wood, almost ex^ 
cluding daylight. I did not think it 
possibte for trees to have ^pread sq 
deep a gloom. Emerging from tihis, 
we passed an open lawn, and entered 
another dark embowering shade. Here 
ont guide opened the door of a mean-* 
looking building ; and tlKHigh I knew 
iwhat it WU5 tp^oÄM: tQ Qur view, Istood 
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motiöiüeis when I entered it. Neither 
description nor fancy could paint any 
thing so beautiful^ magic, alone, seemed 
equal to the effect i how, then, can I 
ecnvey an idea of it to y ou ! I can bat 
say that we lodked through a window, 
without either frame or gktss, and saw, 
at a few yards distance, the water-fall, 
environed by trees, which shut out 
heaven above, and earth around. Over 
the top is thrown a bridge, that is les« 
picturesque than it has been, since 
humanity has added parapet walls ; 
but, if I had not been told the cir- 
cumstance» Ishould not have imagined 
it could be more so than it is. A ser- 
vant, riding over it, on a dark night, 
feil, with his horse, into tiie pool of 
the cascade below. They had neither 
of them any bones broken, and, though 
müch hurt, they both recovered ; but 
parapet walls were immediately raised 
on the bridge, to prevent the possibi- 
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lity of such an accident in future« 
There ^e trout in the pool, and one 
may fish out of the window ; but a 
party of lakerSy b, few weeks ago, did 
much betten They dined in this en- 
chanting retreat, and the poor trput 
dinpd with them, 

Our road lay now by J^encjal and 
Burton, to Lancaster ; but, not chpos- 
ing to go the beaten track, we yester- 
4ay morning crossed the head of Win- 
ander Mere, and breakfasted at the little 
town of Hawkeshead,five miles from Am« 
bleside. Before we reached it, we had a 
charming view of the vale in which it 
Stands, including Esthwaite water^ 
al^out jtwo miles in length. From 
Hawkeshead, our road lay on the bor- 
der of the water : and, on quitting the 
vale, we passed through light woods, 
and by gentlemen's houses, tili we came 
into the woods which slf irt Winaftder 
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Mere, of which we now and then caught 
a glance^ At nme miles from Hawks- 
head, we anived again at Newby Bridge, 
having made the circuit of the banks 
of Winander Mere. 

From Newby Bridge, I chose rather 
"to «ncounter rocks I did not know, 
than sands I did ; and we have come 
fourteen miles to Miltlirop, over scars 
and mosses aJmost frightful. , After 
a long and gradual ascent, we fbund 
ourselves on the top of a hill called 
Tawtop. Possibly, if the orüiography 
ädhered to the original meaning, it 
might be Talltop. From hence we 
lookedj over a turbury below, to 
Witherslack Scar, which rose beyond, 
so destitute of verdure, that at the first 
-glance Millichamp . took the ash- 
coloured rock for ploughed fields. The 
-descent from Tawtop was about half a 
mile : «teeper than Kirkstone ; steeper 
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than any thing I ever saw j ß^cept the 
old Welsh Toad from Pojit Aber 
Glaslyn, to Tan y bwlch. I feit the 
same Sensation here as there ; fear leftt 
the horses should not be able to keep 
on four legs, as they walked slowly 
oyer such unequal ground. You may 
be assured we waJked too« 

Having crosseid the vale, which is a 
imxture of rockaüd peat, we asoended 
Witherslack Scar, aa high as it is 
cidtivated, and then went alpng i^ 
(ride ; leaving the enormous ploughed 
rodcs above, To this scar succeeded 
one still higher, called Whitbarrow 
Scar, the roqky summit of Which had 
exactly the appearance of a ruined 
Castle. As I looked up, I fancied I 
could distinguish walls and towers« 
Below US was Foulshaw Moss, with our 
read, which is called the Long Cause- 
way, running acröss it, like a white 



thread; and beyond this a better 
country. The moss a£brds a passage 
to two small rivera, which jodn the Kent 
a little farther down j and as nature, 
in complaisance to these, has given 
them a valley as level as their own 
waters, she has made herseif amends» 
by raising a barrier o£ huge rocky felis 
on öne side, and not very small rocks 
on the othen At Leven's bridge wc 
crossed the Kent, and got into ahother 
World. No more mosses or rocks, but 
the finest verdure and the noblest trees. 
The scenery about the bridge is un- 
commonly beautiful, L^ven'^s park is 
the seat of the Earl of Suffolk. .. 

We did not arrive atMilthrop tili 
late last night ; and we shall not leave 
it tili evening, on äccount of thfe heat. 
Cartmel, Hawkeshead, and Milthi^op, 
please me much 5 three pleasatit, poor, 
and qüiet töwns, that do not, all to-; 
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gether, afford one post-chaise. . Thei*e 
is only one inn in each, and these are 
rathermeanj but the people are civil, 
the provisions good, and the cbarges 
so moderate, that one would not tbink 
the same country supplied the food 
which fumisbes the neighbouring inns 
on the great roads, 

I was sitting to-day, after dinner, 
with Millichamp, when, bis shirt bo- 
som being a little open, I espied a 
black ribband. " Millichamp/' said 
I, " what have you hanging to that 
•ribband?** 

He hesitated, and replied, " A re^ 
membrance of Margaret.'^ 

* A picture ?'* 

* No.'* 
'• A lock of hair ?^' 

^* No." 

^* What then ?'* 
I will teil yoUi^ he answered. 



" because you will not laugh at rae ; 
bat I should be afraid to teil any other 
person." 

He then drew from bis bosom a bit 
of folded writing-paper, which con- 
tained — what? — A darn in a piece of 
diaper^ in w^iich the threads were as 
exactly laid, as they had been at fir»t 
by the Shuttle of the weaver. I con- 
tradicted his good opinion of ine ; for 
I could not help laughing, and ex^ 
claiming, " What a remembrance ! 
and by the fair one's own band!" 

" You may laugh," said Millichamp ; 
" but a picture would only have re- 
minded me of my Margaretes beauty, 
and a lock of hair could only have at- 
tached my ideas to her person; but 
this is an emblem of her virtues, This, 
as I will prove to you, proclaims her 
afiection, industry, modesty, and ta- 
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lents. If she bad not loved me, she 
would not have damed my night-cap. 
If she had not been industrious, she 
would not b^vt darned it. If she had 
not been modest, she would have told 
me she had done it And if she had 
not been ingenious and correct, she 
could not have done it so well.*' 

" And so, as a proof of your Mar- 
garetes virtues, you cut it out of your 
night-cap ?" 

" I did; and determined to weai* 
the hole in it for her sake ; but, when 
it Game from washing, it was mended 
again, though not so neatly as before j 
&nd l believe it was done in a coarser 
manner, that the band of the work-- 
woman might not be suspected.** 

Dear Margaret, how fortunate that 
such a profound reasoner should 
come to your door! How many 
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young women might live to be wrin* 
kled before they met witli a logician 
who could deduce all these conse-« 
quences from a dam in a night-cap ! 
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